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HEW  SUG-AKB  The  Associated  press  to-day  says:  "Weeds  like  dandelions 

EEPOP-TED  and  golden  rod  contain  three  nowly  discovered  sugars,  valued  "by 

■G-overnment  chemists  at  $50,000  a  pound.    The  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  announcing  this  discovery  yesterday,  said  the  sugars  were  not 
previously  kno vrn  to  science.    They  were  f ou-nd  "by  Dr.  R.  F»  Jackson,  of  the  "bureau, 
and  his  assistant,  Miss  Einr.ia  McDonald, while  studj'ing  the  amount  of  levulose  or 
fruit  sugar  that  can  oe  ohtained  from  inulin...The  new  sugar  triplets  will  "bring 
3  additions  to  the  approximately  75  -oreviously  kno^vn  memJoers  of  the  sugar  family. 
Only  a  few  of  thec,e  ever  find  their  way  to  kitchens  or  dining  tables.     Whether  the 
new  sugars  will  have  any  practical  use  is  not  yet  known...." 


IHDUSTHIAL  Industrial  gains  were  made  in  March,  while  downward  tender.-- 

COIJZSHSITCE        cies  were  sho-^vn  during  the  first  half  of  April,  according  to  the 
REPORT  thirty- second  monthly  report  of  the  Conference  of  Statisticians  in 

Indu^^'try,  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  ITational  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  and  made  T3u"blic  at  Hew  York  yesterday,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times  to--day.  "The  siimm^ary  indicated  the  m-*itten  opinion  of  represent- 
atives of  more  than  8,000  industrial  concerns.    The  month  of  March  saw  gains  in 
average  daily  production  in  the  heavy  industries  as  compared  y/ith  February,  and 
consequent  increases  in  cons\iinption  of  miaterials  "by  them,"  the  report  said.  "Distri- 
Dution  of  commodities  hy  freight  showed  gains  that  were  only  slightly  smaller  than 
erpected  at  this  time  of  the  year.    Retail  trade,  as  measured  "by  vaJue  of  transac- 
tions, gave  some  encouraging  indication  of  incx-casod  "buying.     Commercial  failures, 
as  measured  by  nui7i"bers  and  lis,bilitics,  increased  less  than  a  seasonal  amount. 
Wholesale  prices  during  March  mxaintainod  the  level  attained  in  February,  but  showed 
tendencies  to  fall  off  slightly  during  the  first  half  of  April. .. .When  all  these 
factors  arc  taten  into  consideration,  there  was  visible  improvement  in  business  dur- 
i    ing  the  month  of  March,    This  improvement  seems  to  have  been  checked  in  April," 


SP ANISE  'GiOV»-  A  Madrid  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  Constituent  Cortes,  to 

ERMvffllTT  which  will  be  assigned  the  gigantic  task  of  framing  a  new  constitu- 

tion for  Spain  and  solving  all  such  important  problems  as  the  exact 
form  of  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  readjustment  of  the 
land-holding  system,  on  an  equitable  basis,  reorganization  of  the  army  and  the  stat 
"lis  of  Catalonia  and  other  separatist  provinces,  will  be  held  J^one  21,  it  was  an- 
nounced after  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  last  night,..." 


I   AUSTRALIAN  "Bmi  A  Sydney  dis-oatch  A-oril  23  states  that  there  was  a  run  on 

!    OOl^ITIONS        the  New  South  Wales  State  Savings  Banlc  April  22  and  the  banJc  will  be 

closed  ujntil  negotiations  for  its  amalgamation  with  the  Commonwealth 

Savings  Barik  have  been  completed. 
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Carl  Williams  Carl  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  at  the 

on  Cotton    annual  meeting  of  Ajnerican  Cotton  Man-af actm-ers  Association,  at 

Augusta,  G-eorgia,  to-day,   said:  "This  discussion  on  'The  Outlook  for 
American  Cotton*  may  serve  two  purposes.    First,  it  may  provide  some 
indication  of  the  actual  supply  and  demand  situation.     Second,  it  may 
at  least  indirectly  answer  that  concerted,   centrally-directed,  some- 
times vicious  propaganda  on  the  part  of  certain  special  cotton  trade 
interests  to  tiie  effect  that  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 
of  the  cotton  cooperatives  are  responsible  for  the  present  reduced  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  and  are  rapidly  ruining  foreign  markets  for 
the  American  cotton  farmer.    Tha^t  farmer  is  suffering  to-day  from  re- 
duced power  caused  by  low  cotton  prices  and,  along  with  the  textile  in- 
dustry, is  suffering  from,  a  greatly  reduced  demand  for  cotton  goods,  A 
common  enemy  is  hurting  both  the  cotton  grower  and  the  cotton  spinner. 
That  enem.y  is  the  acute,  unusual,  erjpocially-severo  business  depression 
that  has  engulfed  the  entire  world  and  has  been  especially  felt  in  the 
more  industrialized  nations.    The  drop  in  the  consumption  of  cotton 
9:cods  ha,s  been  brought  afDout  by  five  things:  first,  the  drop  in  business 
activity;  second,  reduced  earning's  of  labor  in  both  city  and  co^antry; 
third,  sma^ller  income  from  agricultixre  caused  by  e:i:tensive  drought  and 
the  low  price  of  farm,  products;  fourth,  by  sharj)  and  drastic  falls  in 
the  prices  of  all  raw  materials,  especially  those  from  the  tropics,  such 
as  rubber,  coffee,  and  tin;  and,  fifth,   the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver, 
practically  all  of  these  factors,  except  the  unusual  drought  last  sum- 
mer in  this  coimtry,   can  be  traced  directly  to  the  recession  in  busi- 
ness activity. .In  the  United  States  this  year  the  acreage  will  be  cut 
somevmat.     It  is  too  earlj  to  guess  how  much,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  o-u^^ht  to  be  m.ore.     The  real  salvation  of  the  southern  cotton 
farmer  this  year  will  depend  more  on  his  a.bility  to  raise  his  own  food 
for  the  family  and  feed  for  the  teams  than  on  high  prices  for  cotton. 
To  cram  up  the  whole  situation,  therefore,  it  v/ould  appear  that  the  ac- 
tual outlook  for  Anorican  cotton  is  to-day  brighter  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  the  last  two  years.    The  low  point  of  restricted  use  of 
Amorica,n  cotton  abroad  has  probably  been  reached  and  passed.  Prospects 
are  all  for  an  actual  reduction  in  the  cotton  supply  of  foreign  coun- 
tries outside  of  Russia.     Time  is  certain  to  bring  definite  recovery  in 
business  activity  and  industrial  production  in  foreign  countries....." 

Porestation  An. editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  April  23  says:  "When 

President  Hoover,  one  da5"  this  week,  planted  a  tree  on  the  White  House 
groujnds  he,,., gave  an  example  to  be  followed,  for  trees  are  indispensa- 
ble to  our  nn,tional  well  being.    Their  -olanting  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  lav/ns  and  roadsides,  but  extended  to  the  creation  o:f  forests,  and 
filso  to  their  care  and  preservation.    Forest  products  are  indispensable 
to  our  lives  of  to-day.     L^jmber  in  its  manifold  purposes,  fuel,  rail- 
road ties,  mining  timber  and  paper,  is  among  the  requisites  of  modern 
life.    But  the  timber  supply  is  being  used  up  four  times  faster  th^an 
the  growth.     If  one  talces  a  few  mdnutes  to  consider  how  m.uch  in  daily 
life  ho  is  served  by  lumber  and  then  considers  the  unbalanced  situation 
between  production  and  consumption  he  must  see  that  here  is  a  great 
problem  for  the  people  of  to-day.    This  problem  can  be  met  only  by 
planting  more  trees  in  the  proper  places.     We  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
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Land  Util- 
ization 


Marketing 


now  about  poorer,  and  may  hear  still  more  a  little  later.     Water  powo* 
is  a  natural  resource  of  great  importance,  and  if  y-ie  are  to  preserve 
it  we  must  remember  that  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  streams  is 
largely  through  the  forests.    Recreation  alno  is  becoming  of  greater 
importance,  or  at  least  is  given  wider  recognition  than  in  earlier 
times.    Forents  form  a  great  part  of  the  recreation  spaces.     So,  tim.ber, 
water  power  and  play  depend  upon  the  forests,,.." 

An  editorial  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  for  April  15  says:  "One 
of  the  -najor  problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the  near  future 
is  the  proper  utilization  of  land.    There  will  be  thousands  of  acres 
seeded  this  spring  to  corn  or  cotton  that  can  not  possibly  produce  a 
profitable  crop  \mless  the  growing  season  is  decidedly  better  than  the 
average.     This  is  marginal  land.... Much  study  is  being  given  to  the 
utilization  of  land.    Very  little  dependable  information  is  available. 
The  poorest  areas  should  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  trees,  those 
that  classify  as  marginal  should  be  seeded  to  grass  and  legumes,  and 
the  best  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops...." 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  18  says:  "To  produce 
quality  at  low  cost  and  to  sell  at  an  advantage  is  the  aim  of  every 
manufacturer  and  every  farmer.    Manuf actm-ers  have  the  advantage  of  the 
farmers  both  in  production  and  merchandising.    They  are  able  to  control 
production  in  a  more  definite  ma.nner.    Much  of  their  production  is  non- 
perishable  and  more  easily  stored  to  await  demand.     They  are  in  a  bettei 
position  to  finance  themselves  at  lower  rates  of  interest.     It  occurs 
to  Farm  and  Ranch  that  among  the  important  duties  of  every  chamber  of 
commerce,  reioresonting  as  it  does  the  commercial  and  business  interests 
of  the  city  and  comiMuni ty ,  is  to  aid  farmers  in  securing  a  good  market 
for  their  products.     Too  often  have  chamber  of  commerce  officials  be- 
come enthused  over  the  production  of  some  specialty,  like  tomatoes, 
watermelons,  and  other  perishable  products,  only  to  neglect  plans  for 
selling,  leaving  the  farmers  to  hold  the  sack  at  the  end  of  the 'season, 
...One  season  of  loss  vail  send  him  back  to  cotton.    Organized,  he  has 
a  better  op-oortmiity  to  locate  a  market  in  which  he  can  sell  to  advan- 
tage.    It  therefore  becomes  not  only  thjs  duty    but  a  part  of  good  busi- 
ness of  coriiiercial  organizations  to  do  their  part  toward  developing  gooc 
markets  for  farmers  in  their  territory...." 


Hewspr 
Price 


int  The  ITew  York  Times  of  April  23  reports  that  the  G-reat  Northern 

Paper  Com^-oany  became  on  Tuesday  the  first  of  the  newsprint  manufacturer? 
in  this  country  to  follow  Canadian  manufacturers  in  reducing  the  lorice 
of  newsprint,  when  it  notified  its  customers  it  would  maintain  its  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketing  of  newsprint.    The  report  says: 
"Canadiaai  manufacturers  announced  the  price  for  a  ton  of  newsprint, 
effective  a  week  from,  tomorrow,  would  be  $57  a  ton  delivered  in  New  Yor]- 
Customers  of  the  Canada  power  and  Paper  Corporation  also  were  informed 
that  in  addition  there  vrould  be  a  reduction  of  $5  a  ton  from  the  curreni 
price  of  $62,  retroactive  from  January  1.    Other  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  set  $3  a  ton  as  the  retroactive  figure  from  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  G-reat  ITorthorn  Paper  Company  has  mills  at  Millinocket,  Me.  It 
produces  about  225,000  tons  of  ncv/sprint  annually,  distributes  its 
product  in  l\Tow  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Middle  West  and 
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in  the  South.     It  supplies   ahout  ninety  newspapers.    Newspaper  puh-* 
lishers,  users  of  newsprint  and  manufacturers  here  and  in  Canada  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  newsprint  situation.    Heretofore,  the  price 
for  newsprint  delivered  in  New  Yorh  has  "been  $62  a  ton,  with  correspond 
ing  prices  for  other  zones* " 

Uruguay^  s  As  a  result  of  the  success  with  which  efforts  of  Uruguayan 

Nutria         breedei's  to  raise  nutrias  in  captivity  ha. s  heen  met,  the  Minister  of 
Export         Industries  issued  an  order  on  December  30,  1930,  permitting  the  e:cpor- 
tation  of  live  nutrias  bred  on  farms  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agriculture,    Until  only  recently,  the  nutria  was  considered  a 
v/ild  animal  and  its  shipment  from,  the  country  prohibited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  27,  1928,  forbidding  the  expor- 
tation of  game  animals.     The  present  action  on  the  part  of  the  minister, 
however,   is  only  provisional  and  will  be  promrptly  abrogated  when  neces-* 
sary.    The  order  further  specifics  that  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  shall 
choose  the  animals  to  be  exported  and  fix  the  number  that  may  be  shippec' 
during  any  given  period.   (Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  January  8,  1931«) 


Section  3         .  . 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  for  April  15  says:  "The 

Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  aside  10  miillion  dollars  out 
of  the  20  million  appropriated  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  and 
credits  to  be  used  in  establishing  agricultural  credit  corporations. 
Credit  is  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  profits  an,d  losses  from 
f a^rmin,:^, .  .These  new  credit  corporations  must  be  organized  \mder  a  co- 
operative basis,  the  ca.pital  stoclr  being  furnished  by  members.    To  this 
will  be  added  funds  from,  the  Government  loan  for  rehabilitation,  mailing 
it  possible  to  extend  a  much  greater  pj:nou.nt  of  credit  than  could  be 
furnished  by  local  banJis  to  individuals.     There  can  be  no  criticism 
when  fa.rrners  borrow  money  for  productive  purposes  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest with  am.ple  equity  in  their  business  to  insure  repayment  of  cap- 
ital.   During  periods  of  stress  vrhen  all  commodities  are  selling  a,t  low 
prices  there  is  little  possibility  of  excessive  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  holdings.     This  new  provision  for  capitalizing  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  farmer  will  meet  an  imiiiediate  and  pressing  need. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  justified  in  extending  this  help  under 
prevailing  conditions  where  farm  activities  are  hampered  by  inabilitj^ 
to  obtain  financial  assistance." 
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Products  April  23.' — Livestocli  at  Chicago:     Sla^aghter  cattle,  calves  aif 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  l"bs.)  g-ood  and  choice  $8  to  $9.75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  l"bs.)  good  and  choice  ^7  to 
$9.10;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9:  feeder  and  stodzer  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $8.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  los.) 
good  and  choice  $5,25  to  $6.65;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  ^7  to  $7.25:  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.50  to  $7,15  (soft  O'.'  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations),     Slaughte*'  sheep  and  larhsr    Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  down)  $8.75  to  ^9c75|i  feeding  lanos  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$6.50  to  $8.25. 

G-rain:    Ko.l  darh  northern  spring  whoat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  78t  to  80ir^;  lTo.2  red  winter,  Chicego  Slid;  St.  Lo^^iis  80,^ 
to  80^^t^;  Kansas  City  74^;  Ho. 2  hard  winter ^  Chica,-2:o  82t$5;  Kansas  City 
I'^zs-]  rlo.o  mixed  corn,  Chicago  56J-.-^  to      ■:■,};  Minneapolis  4S3  to  493^; 
Kansas  City  48^^  to  51,^;  Ho..3  yellow,  ChJ '-Lgo  56i^  to  58^;  Minneapolis 
50io  to  52iJ^;  St,  Louis  57|  to  58^^;  Kan.s.  .c5  City  50"^^  to' 52^;  !To.3 
i-^hite  oats,' Chicago  29r>  to  30-^^^;  Minneapolis  26  5/8/.to  27  l/8.;:f;  St, 
Louis  32t  to  324^;  Kansas  City  3li-  to  32t^;, 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  ranged  $7.50-$9  per  douihle- 
head  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $5.50  f.o.b,  Hastings.     Texas  sacked 
Bliss  Triumphs  $3,75->.4„25  per  lOO.ppimds  in  c ity  markets ;  $2.75-$2,85 
f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points.    Maine  sacked,  C-reen  Mou-ntains 
$1.80-$2.10  in  the  Eait  ;  $1.55  f.o.b.  Presauc  Iile.    'rjisconsin  sacked 
Round  IThitcs  $1.50-$1,65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1,25-$1.30  f.o.b, 
Stevens  Point.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawocrrics  i2,75-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  .auction  sales  $2.40-$2.87i^  f.o  .b .Hammond.  Texas 
Ro^jJid  tr.rpc  . cabbage  $l,75-$2,25  per  -.-estern  lettuce  cra.te  in  terminal 
markets;  6d<^»7Q^  f,o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     South  Carolina  Pointed 
type  $1-$1,10  per  If-bushel  hamper  in  a  few  cities.    Texas  Yellow  Ber- 
muda onions,  commercials,  Ol^GC^OS  per  stcoidard  crate  in  consLiming  cen- 
tcrs;  .95^--gl,05  f.o.b,  Raym.ondvillo  Section,    ITow  York  Baldwin  apolos, 
A  2-2-  inches  up,  $l,75-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  2Jcw  York  City;  $l,75-$1.8r 
f.o.>b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  5?pot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
mxarkets  remained  "cnchanged  at  9,38'5  T^er  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15, 34,;^.    May  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  rem.ained  unchanged  at  10.05,^,  and  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  remained  unchanged  at  lO'.OS^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creai'iery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25^;  91  score,  24j^;  90  score,  24^^*. 

ITnolesale  prices  of  IIo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Plats,  13  to  l^i"^;  Single  Daisies,  14i  to  15^;  Young  Americas, 
15  to  16^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentinj^  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
ecoaoroic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance 
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THE  PSESIDEM'  The  press  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover  and  his  Cahinet 

ON  I!SDEEAL  devoted  themselves  at  their  meeting  yesterday  to  discussing  a  state- 
EXPSK3ES  ment  of  comparative  Government  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal 

years  from  July  1,  1929,   to  June  30,  1932,  which  showed,  apparently, 
that  the  outlay  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  will  he 
$315,799,083  less  than  during  the  c-arrent  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  Interest 
v;as  added  to  this  estima.te  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  G-overnmeni 
by  comparison  with  the  Treasi:!Ty  daily  statement,  vmich  showed  that  expenditures 
from  July  1,  1930,  up  to  yesterday  were  more  than  $800,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  income  for  the  same  period.... 

"In  explanation  of  the  tabulation  considered  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  the 
President  said  yesterday  to  the  newspaper  representatives:  'Copies  of  the  budget 
will  be  handed  to  you.     You  will  note  that  the  exoenditurcs  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  be  about  $4,435,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,994,000,000  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  as  coiirpared  with  the  appropriations  of  $4,119,000,000  for  the  nex» 
fiscal  year.    These  totals  include  only  post  office  deficits,  not  the  whole  work- 
ing expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 

'"The  budgets  for  all  three  years  arc  greatly  influenced  by  the  increase;? 
expenditures  for  construction  work  in  aid  of  unemployment,  for  relief  to  agricul-- 
turc  and  for  increased  services  to  veterans,  but  it  will  be  seen  tliat  these  in-* 
creased  expendituji^o s  arc  somewhat  offset  by  reductions  in  other  directions....'" 


CEILEAIT  ITITRATS  The  !7ew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Adherence  of  the  minimum 

COIvIPAITY  number  of  companies  to  Cosach,  the  new  Chilean  nitrate  monopoly, 

required  for  the  release  of  the  proceeds  of  Cosach* s  recent  bond 
financing  of  approximately  $34,000,000,  has  been  secirred.    This  step 
virtually  creates  the  Compania  de  Salitre  de  Chile,  or  Cosach,  which  has  assets  of 
more  than  $750,000,000.     Hitherto  the  company  has  been  a  skeleton  organization....." 


AUSTPALIAIT  The  ITew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  Bank  of  America  re-- 

PIIMCIAL  COiy-  view  describes  the  low  prices  for  wheat  and  wool  and  a  cessation  _ 
DITIONS  of  external  borroY:ing  as  the  m.ore  immediate  causes  of  Australian 

difficulty  in  balancing  international  receipts  and  expenditures.  The 
analysis  cites  as  contributory  causes  high  production  costs  for  Aus- 
bralian  products,  a  high  and  insufficiently  flexible  wage  rate  and  an  internal 
price  scale  which  is  yiell  above  the  world  level.  The  review  asserts  that,  despite 
a  steady  decline  in  export  values  in  the  last  three  years,  imports  continued  heavy 
"until  early  1930,  when,  with  foreign  borrowings  halted,  payments  exceeded  receipts 
to  an  extent  that  resulted  in  a  serious  exchange  situation.  An  increased  tariff 
sharply  decreased  imports  in  the  latter  part  of  1930...." 
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British  Q:he  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  11  says:  "...When  the. 

Civil  permanent  civil  service  was  firr.t  estahlished  its  org;anization  was 

Service        appropriately  such  as  liad  reference  to  the  purely  adjiiinistrative ,  fis-- 
cal,  and  clerical  duties  it  had  to  perform.    Later  it  was  found  th^t 
certain  specialized  scientific  and  technical  matters,  as  distinguished 
from  simple  administrative  pro'olems,  had  to  "be  handled  "by  the  depart- 
ments, and  a  small  nimilDer  of  professional  experts,  usually  acting  in  a 
purely  consultative  capacity,  were  introduced  into  the  staff  organiza^- 
tion,  miere  they  occupied  a  subordinate  position.     Of  recent  years  there 
has  "been  a  great  enlargement  in  the  sphere  of  governmental  activities; 
the  work  of  the  professional,  scientific,  and  technical  mem'bcrs  of  the 
service  has  grown  in  value  and  importance;  the  character  of  this  work 
has  largely  ceased  to  "be  merely  advisory:  and  there  have  even  "been  es- 
ta.hlished  separate  departments  of  scientific,  industrial,  and  medical 
research.     Yet  with  all  this  the  position  and  status  of  technical  mem- 
hers  of  the  staff  relative  to  that  of  the  purely  administrative  memhers 
has  scarcely  changed. ... In  association  with  any  professional  group  in  a 
ggverranent  office  it  will  usually  "be  found  advant^eous  to  have  a,  small 
advisory  comiittee  of  representatives  of  the  whole  profession  concerned. 


ir 
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Corporation  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  18  says:  "Combinations 

Farming       of  capital,  mergers  of  "banks  and  corporations,  m.ass  production  and  cen- 
tralized control  through  holding  companies  have  given  some  of  our  cap- 
tains of  industry  "the  idea  that  the  same  kind  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion ^A^ould  he  successfiil  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
...Corporation  farming  m.ay  prove  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  low 
cost  of  production  on  such  crops  as  whcp.t  in  sections  adapted  to  the  use 
of  large  power  m.achinery,  out  from  what  we  read  in  Kansas  papers,  it  is 
depopulating  the  rvxal  districts  of  the  western  section  of  tliat  State, 
and  grass  is  gromng  in  the  streets  of  the  once  prosperous  toi;ms.  Just 
how  long  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  will  have  any  measure  of  success 
has  not  been  determined, ...  We  do  expect  to  see  larger  farms  in  manj.^  sec- 
tions 01  the  country  and  probably  some  corporation  farms  will  succeed. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  ag:riculture  is  the  kind  of  business  that 
will  succeed  best  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  Just  as  banlcing  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  have  had  the  training:  and  opportunity  to  engage 
in  it." 

Qeorgia's  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  April  15  says:  "Favo- 

Farmer-       ra"ble  comment  is  being  m.ade  in  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  upon 
Banlcer         the  wisdom  and  promised  results  of  the  f armer-banlvcr  agricultural  pre- 
plan gram  here  in  Georgia.     Industrial  leaders  and  publicists,  noting  that 
115  of  the  161  counties  in  the  State  have  "Dledged  prosecution  of  the 
'  li ve-at-home '  farm  reform,  are  regarding  the  working  out  of  the  plan 
tnis  year  as  of  more  interest  to  American  farmers  than  any  developments 
of  the  Soviet  five-year  plan  in  Russia.     Agri  cult  lira  X  actuaries  are  of 
the  opinion  that  if  our  Georgia  f aiders,  backed  by  our  cooperating  banl^- 
ers    and  suppler  m-cn,  demonstrate  the  expected  economies  and  profits  of 
this  hom.c-support  plan,  it  v/ill  quickly  become  a  contagious  custom  all 
over  the  agric^oltural  areas  of  the  Ifation,     It  will  be  the  writing  of  a 
new  ^declaration  of  independence^  for  the  individualist  farmers  of  the 
country,  putting  them  upon  solid  torm.s  of  credit  and  prosperity  without 
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need  of  recoiirse  to  Federal  or  State  financial  relief  measm-es.    The  man 
of  the  soil  who  lives  year  in  and  year  out  'on  his  own'  will  stand  up 
in  his  comnmnity  as  an  economic  freeman,  making  his  own  terms  with  the 
worl'd  of  finance  and  trade. 

Mississippi  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  April  23  says;".,. 

Conditions  Despite  the  depression  and  the  drought,  Mississippi  is  not  in  so  had 

a  way  as  the  casual  ooserver  wo\ild  "be  led  to  conjecture.     Carl  C.  White, 
State  Auditor,  points  out  that  'total  "bonded  indebtedness,  including  the 
short-term  notes,  does  not  exceed  $29,000,000  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  .just  reason  for  Dondholders  to  become  alarmed.    The  present  sit- 
uation will  not  continue, ^     Luckily  for  Mississippi!    Ho  State,  however 
boundless  its  resources,  can  afford  to  have  its  credit  rating  called 
into  question,  particularly  when  it  is  on  the  eve  of  an  expansive  high- 
way improvom.ent  program  requiring  issuance  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds, 
Prosujiiably,  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  not  in  sympathy  y/ith  any  do- 
lay  in  mooting. the  Staters  full  faith  and  credit  obligations  if  only 
because  they  would  later  shoulder  the  burden  of  such  folly  by  paying 
higher  tajces...." 

Southern  Lianuf acturers  Record  for  April  23  says:  "With  the  coming  of 

Real  Eg«      ^ring  there  has  been  a  noticeable  quickening  of  interest  in  southern 
tate  real  estate.    The  demand  is  not  spectacular,  but  sales  of  all  t^^pes 

of  property  have  been  increasing,     From  G-eorgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  reports  of  real  estate 
transfers  aire  becoming  more  n-umerous.    The  amount  of  money  involved  in 
such  transactions  indicates  the.t  a  substantial  voliine  of  business  is 
being  developed  above  the  usual  seasonal  activity,     Sound  real  estate 
is  one  of  the  surest  of  investments.    The  history  of  some  of  the 
NatiorJ  s  greatest  fortunes  bears  this  out.    And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  based  on  past  experience  the  pride  at  which 
well-located  property  has  been  selling  in  the  present  depression  is 
much  below  the  figare  that  will  be  regarded  as  its  value  later  on.  Real 
estate,  in  common  with  other  investment  values,  has  always  emerged  from 
depressions  at  a  higher  level.    To-day,  farm  land  and  business  property 
can  be  bought  at  prices  considered  to  be  far  below  reasonable  worth 
when  based  on  any  ordinar2^  expectation  of  normal  growth  of  the  United 
States, • . ." 

Timber  Land  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  18  says:  "The  burning 

of  woodlands  in  order  to  improve  the  grazing  or  to  destroy  ticks  is  a 
most  wasteful  practice.     In  the  first  place,  ticks  are  not  destroyed  in 
any  great  numbers.     Second,  it  is  very  doubtful  about  the  improvement 
obtained  in  the  grazing  possibilities  of  the  land.    There  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  eastern  Texas,  eastern  Oklahoma,  northern  and  central  Louis* 
iana  and  Arkansas  that  can  grow  timber  more  profitably  than  any  other 
crop,  nature  did  not  intend  any  other  crop  for  much  of  this  soil.  They 
are  natural  timber  growing  regions  and  with  few  exceptions,  agriculture 
has  not  prospered.    Timber  is  the  only  crop  that  we  are  unable  to  over- 
produce.   Therefore  the  setting  of  fires  to  burn  brush  or  to  destroy 
ticks  also  destroys  all  young  trees  and  prevents  the  development  of  an 
industry  that  has  proved  profitable  in  times  past.     In  many  European 

I countries  one  is  not  allowed  to  cut  a  tree  without  planting  another  in 
its  place,., The  Forest  Service,  both  ITational  and  State,  should  receive 
■the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  citizens  in  the  timiber  belts  of  the  Souths 
west," 
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..'  President  Hoover  on  Saturday  issued  a  statement  advising 

jSMTpJlES'IDSm"  "all  the  people"  to  oId serve  Better  Homes  Week,  "beginning  April  26. 
ON  (Press,  Apr.  26.) 


NATIONAL  The  press  to-day  says:  "In  no  peace-time  year  of  the 

DEFICIT  Nation^ s  history  prior  to  the  World  War  was  there  a  Government  ex- 

penditure, exclusive  of  postal  costs,  as  great  as  is  the  present 
deficit  of  $809,677,181,  it  was  revealed  on  Saturday  "by  an  exaraina-. 
tion  of  figures  available  at  the  Treasury  following  the  announcement  "by  President 
Hoover  on  Friday  that  an  effort  was  "being  made  to  cut  1932  expenditures  $316,000,- 
000  tinder  those  of  the  current  year.     It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1931,  the  total  expenditure  will  he  $4,435,029,000...." 


KANSAS  FARIvI  A  Topeka  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Roland  Boynton,  State 

COHPORATIONS    Attorney  General,  announced  yesterday  he  would  "bring  ouster  pro- 
ceedings against  all  farming  corporations  in  Kansas  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  crops  for  profit.    The  action,  he  said,  would  he  "brought 
in  conformande  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  directed 
the  suit.    The  resolution  v/as  passed  during  a  recent  Legislative  session  at  which 
a  law  also  was  enacted  prohi"biting  issuing  charters  to  corporations  ^farming  for 
profit,  *    Mr.  Boynton    said  the  question  to  "be  decided  was  whether  the  law  under 
which  the  corporations  were  formed  granted  'any  authority  for  formation  of  corpora- 
tions for  farming  for  profit, ^" 


MIDDLE  WEST  For  the  first  time  in  seventeen  months,  the  general  level 

CONDITIONS       of  employment  in  the  Middle  West  rose  definitely  last  month.  The 
monthly  review  of  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shows  that  em- 
ployment in  ten  industrial  lines  rose  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  and 
earnings  gained  4  per  cent  "between  February  15  and  March  15.    Employment  in  four 
rioim-.an'ui'acturing  groups  receded  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  and  wages  declined  l^  per 
cent.    But  for  the  fourteen  groups,  as  a  whole,  employment  improved  seven-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  and  earnings  2.8  per  cent. 


SCHOOL  B'aSES  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "...In  buses,  large  and 

CAEmi  2,000,000    small,  2,000,000  children  go  to  and  from  school,   some  of  them 

carried  many  miles  from  scattered  homeis'  in  the  open  country,  others 
from  comparatively  short  distances  in  and  around  the  cities.  The 
recent  death  of  several  children  in  a  blizzard^bound  school  bus  in  Colorado  tt^rned 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  to  the  part  played  by  that  means 
of  transportation  in  American  education.  It  found  that  practically  every  State 
ran  school  buses  last  year.    All  told,  50,000  went  the  daily  rounds,  bringing  their 
youthful  charges  to  17,000  schools.     The  cost  was  placed  at  about  $40,000,000  for 
1930  alone," 
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Bank  Failures  Declaring  that  it  is  "more  constructive  to  seek  remedies  and 

methods  of  prevention,  rather  than  excuses  for  hank  failures  in  either 
general  or  specific  economic  factors,"  the  iijnerican  Banl<cers  Association 
Economic  Policy  Commission  issued  at  New  York  to-day  the  first  section 
of  a  study  on  the  hanking  situation  it  has  made  for  the  parent  organiza- 
tion in  which  it  takes  the  stand  that  the  major  correction  is  to  he 
worked  out  within  hanld.ng  itself  along  lines  of  good  banlc  nia.nagement 
rather  than  through  any  drastic  legislative  measures.    Official  figui'es 
show,  says  the  report,  that  duriryg  1930  in  the  ITation  as  a  whole.  1,345 
banics  with  deposits  of  $868,000,000  suspended  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily reaching  a  climax  of  344  closures  in  December,  but  "fortunatcl3.i 
there  has  come  since  tlic  opening  of  the  year  a  very  distinct  change  for  ' 
the  better,"  since  the  n^ambcr  of  failures  dropped  to  199  in  January  and 
to  78  in  February,  (Amer.  Banlcors  Assoc.  statement,  Apr.  27.) 


G 


G-raded  Beef  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  25  says:  "More  peopj.( 

uying         are  buying  beef  by  grade.     In  the  last  six  months  of  1930,     47  per  ceit 
more  Federally  graded  beef  was  sold  than  :n  a  similar  period  of  1929.  An 
even  bigger  increase  was  reported  in  January  and  February  of  this  year. 
This  is  a  good  sign.    The  m.ore  people  get  into  the  habit  of  buying  food, 
products  on  the  basis  of  quality,  the  better  returns  there  will  be 
event.tL3.lly  for  the  farmer  who  produces  quality  stuff," 

Jevdsh  Eighty  thousand  Jewish  farmers  are  "holding  their  own,  despite 

Farmers       the  present  economic  ,depression."    So  runs  the  thirty-first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society.    Thirty-one  yeays  ago,  we  read, 
there  were  only  216  Jewish  farm  families  in  the  United  States.  To-day 
there  is  a  Jewish  farm  population  of  more  than  80,000.    The  area  under 
Jewish  operation  approximates  a  million  acres.    Every  State  in  the  Unior. 
has  its  quota  of  Jewish  tillers  of  the  soil,  and,  states  Gabriel  David-' 
son,  general  manager  of  the  society,  they  "are  becoming  more  and  more 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  farm  population."    Last  year  the  socieV^ 
loaned  $6,550,000  to  Jewish  farmers,  and  located  emplo;^'ment  for  17,060 
Jewish  yo-ujig  men,    A  unique  experiment  wiiich  may  be  of  interest  to  other- 
groups  is  being  tried  by  the  society  near  Hew  York,    The  society  has  puy-l 
chased  a  tract  of  land  near  Uew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  subdivided  it  ■ 
into  five-acre  poultry-and  truck-farms,  and  settled  a  selected  group  of 
workers,  who  arc  thus  enabled  to  combine  a  job  in  New  York  City  with 
work  on  the  farm.    The  society,  We  read,  hopes  that  this  may  lead  to  a 
core  for  the  dreadful  conditions  prevailing  in-sDHKof  the  highly  soasorW 
al  industries,  such  as  the  needle  group.     It  believes  that  the  peak 
seasons  in  such  an  industry  can  be  staggered  in  arrangement  with  the 
rush  periods  on  the  farms. 

Maine A  Boston  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
Potatoes      Railroad  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  county  utility.     It  happens  that 
and  Rail-    the  county  is  as  large  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  together.  It 
roads  happens  also  that  the  county  is  dominated  by  the  potato  crop  and  that 

the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  is  based  6n  that  crop.    Wlien  the  big 
New  England  railroad  systems  were  in  distress  ten  years  ago,  the 
Aroostook  Line  was  making  money  right  along.    One  acre  in  every  twenty^ 
five  acres  planted  in  potatoes  in  the  United  States  i?  in  thla  county 
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and  one  "bushel  in  every  ten  produced  in  the  country  is  an  Aroostook 
County  product.    The  county  is  proud  of  the  crop  and  the  road  is  proud 
of  its  record.    They  co operate ♦    The  road  provides  sidin{;!:s  for  the  stor»- 
a^e  of  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes,    Tistribution  is  so  arranged 
that  lootatoes  are  shipped  dleven  nonths  every  year  and  sometimes  through*- 
out  a  year.     The  use  of  refrigerator  cars  resulted  from  the  cooperation 
of  the  road  and  the  Potato  Exchange.     In  the  last  season  the  road  hauled 
48,000  carloads  of  potc.tocs  raised  in  the  county  and  delivered  95  per 
cent  of  the  cars  at  Southern  Maine  junction  points  on  the  day  following 
the  loading.    One  16-mile  branch  lino  furnished  5,032  cars  of  potatoes." 

Soybeans  as  Soybeans,  three  million  acres  of  which  are  rai'sed  for  cattle 

Htunan  Pood  food  and  other  agricultural  uses  in  this  country,  have  been  recommended 
to  the  i\jnerican  Chemical  Society  as  the  ideal  human  food  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Horvath,  now  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  but 
formerly  in  charge  of  extensive  soybean  research  at  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College,  China.    Hearly  half  of  the  world's  total  population 
uses  soybeans  daily  as  a  protein  food,  replacing  meat,    A  hundred  gen- 
erations of  Chinese  have  been  raised  on  this  sourccB  of  protein,  and 
Doctor  Horvath  called  this  one  of  the  world's  most  extensive  biological 
experiments.    Doctor  Horvath  ex^^lained  that  one  pound  of  soybea,ns  cost- 
ing wholesale  two  cents  contains  as  much  protein  and  fat  as  two  pounds 
of  beef,    A  new  Austrian  process  is  now  being  used  to  remove  the  beany 
taste  from  soybean  flonr  and  maZze  it  suitable  for  wider  general  use. 
(Science  Hews  Letter,  April  25.) 

Texas  Farm  Manufacturers  Record  for  April  23  says:  "The  manner  in  which 

Finances      the  farmers  of  Texas  are  meeting  their  obligations  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Houston  is  set  forth  in  appreciatisra  fashion  in  a  letter  from 
M,  H.  G-ossett,  president  of  the  bank,  to  a  member  of  Congress  from  Texas 
and  forwarded  to  the  Man-ujfacturers  Record  by  E,  C.  Barkley,  vice  presi- 
dent, Second  National  Banlc,  Houston.    Referring  first  to  an  allegation 
that  200  fa.rmcrs  in  one  Texas  county  '^an  not  meet  their  semd-annual 
installments  on  their  Federal  Land  Banl:  loans'  and  to  an  outside lEO que  st 
for  postponement  of  foreclosure  proceedings,  Mr.  G-ossett  says:  'The 
Federal  Land  Ban3^  has  yet  to  order  its  first  foreclosure  in  the  dro-oght 
area  in  northwest  Texas,  a  territory  larger  than  the  State  of  Ohio,  We 
have  loaned  $56,340,000,    Weather  conditions  have  been  subnormal  in  all 
this  area  for  1930,  and  all  staple  crops  lil^  cotton,  wheat  and  sorghiim 
grains  suffered  severely  from,  drought.     In  June,  1930,  the  existence  of 
severe  drourht  was  recognized.    We  have  closed  in  new  loans,   since  Juno 
1,  1930,  in  the  drought  area,  $3,791,000.    Average  amount  of  installment 
in  this  area  for  the  same  time  is  $2,539,000,    Deducting  11  per  cent, 
the  average  refunding  loan,  it  follows  th^t  the  Federal  Land  Banlc  has 
passed  in  new  f\mds  to  this  area  $1,200,000  in  excess  of  total  paynents 
duo  the  banlc.     If  prophecies  that  half  the  borrowers  could  not  pay  and 
th_at  a  firm  collection  policy  by  the  banlc  would  result  in  wholesale 
foreclosures,  had  proved  true,  there  now  would  be  a  delinquency  in 
this  a:;ea  in  excess  of  $1,250,000.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  total  delin- 
quency to  the  bani:  as  on  February  28,  1931,  is  less  than  $200,000  in 
the  entire  State .. . , " 
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An  editorial  in  The  ITational  V/oOl  G-rov.^er  for  April  says:  "^,7ool 
growerr.  generally  seem  to  appreciate  (l)  that  after  four  years  of  de- 
clining wool  price?;  ■'.        the  time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  (2)  that 
the  I\Tational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  which  is  their  own  institution, 
has  "brought  "benefits  in  the  last  year  that  are  most  considerable ,  and 
can  do  still  more  in  the  futm-e.    The  growers'  confidence  in  their  ovm 
estaolishjnent  for  7/hich  the3-  fought  and  worked  so  many  years  is  "being 
manifested  oy  the  increase  of  patronage  and  consignments  to  the  corporr- 
tion  this  year.    This  is  "being  done  "by  adherence  of  practically  all  the 
wool  consignors  of  last  year  and  "by  addition  of  large  n"am"bers  of  new 
mern'oers  wiio  are  signing  agreements  in  the  various  as^^ociations  which 
make  up  and  govern  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpora.tion. " 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "Dr.  W.  W. 

Skinner,  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils... has  just  returned 
from  a.  visit  to  the  islands,  duj^ing  which  he  investigated  their  resouic:^ 
and  industries.    He  found  the  people  scarcely  ahle  to  provide  for  them.*- 
selves  "because  for  two  generations  they  ha.ve  depended  upon  their  single 
crop  of  sugar  ca.ne.    The  Virgin  Islands  can  not  hope  to  compete  mnder 
present  conditions  mth  Cu'ba,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo  and  Hawaii  in  • 
the  production  of  sugar,  "but  Doctor  Skinner  sees  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  develop  other  crops  tbit  will  maize  them  self-ff'astaining,  or 
nearly  so.  ...The  "bay  oil  industry  has  "by  no  means  reached  a  ms;simm  de- 
velopment.   Methods  of  reaping  the  1^0;^  plant  and  of  extracting  the  oil 
are  antiquated.    Doctor  Skinner  sees  inviting  possihilities  for  expand*- 
ing  this  industry  if  it  is  handled  in  the  right  way.     Furthermore,  the 
Island  of  St.  Croix  is  especially  adar)ted  to  the  production  of  insecti— 
cidal  plants  which  are  of  great  value  in  AmoriiSan  agriculture.  The 
Virgin  Islands  need  rehahilitation.    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
he  considered  a.n  economic  failure  merely  "because  one  industry  has  col- 
lapsed, " 


Wool  Cor- 
poration 
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Farm 

Products  April  2^-,— Livestock  at  Chicago!     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.75; 
cows,  ;^^ood  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  a.nd  choice 
$7  to  $9.10;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $6,75  to  $8.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  lbs,). good  and, choice  $6,35  to  $6.95;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and" choice  $7.10  to  $7.25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6.50  to  $7.15  (soft  or  oilj^  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     lambs,  good  a,nd 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8,75  to  $9.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mcdiun^ 
to  choice  $6.50  to  $8«25. 

G-rain;    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheiit  (ordinary  protein) 
Minnea-Dolis  78a"^  to  SOj^;  No. 2  red  winter^  Chicago  Slf^^v;  St.  Louis 
80^  to'"80:i:^;  No. 2  hard  winter ,  ^Chicago  Q2t6',  Kansas  City  72^-^;  No. 3 


Florida  $pa,ulding.Rosc  potatoes  $8-$8.75  per  double-head 
barrel  in  the  East;  $5,50  f .o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  &reem  Mountain 
potatoes  $1.90— $2.10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  IThices  $1.5C-$1.60  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.30  f.o.b. 
Stevens  Tj)oint,    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  .auction  sales  $2 , 42"i--$2 . 75  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Texas 
Round  type  cabbage  $1.75-$2,12^  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  terminal 
markets;  65^^-70^;^  f.o.b.  Lower  Va.llejr  points.     South  Carolina  Pointed 
type  65^-$l  per  li--bushel  hamper  in  the  East,    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions,  comoorcials,  $1.5C-$2  per  standard  crate  in  consimiing  centers; 
95f(<-$l  f.o.b,  Raj/mondville  Section,    New  York  Baldwin  apples,  No.l, 
22"  inches  top,  $1.87-i-  per  bunhel  basket  in  Hew  York  Cit;^-;  $1,75-$1.85 
f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markefe 
advanced  9  points  to  9,47^*  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last  yeaa- 
the  price  7jas  15,09^,    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  10, 14^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  10.14^, 

TTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25^;  91  score,  24f^;  90  score,  2^^^ , 

ITnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats,  13  to  14-|-^;  Single  Daisie?^,  14t5"  to  15^;  Yomig  Americas, 
15  to  16^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Se^^'ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agrieulture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affeetinj*  asriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDSIIT  The  press  to-day  says:  "Following  cut  his  desire  of  years 

CEEATES  PEE-    to  reore:anize  the  administration  of  G-overnment  personnel  so  as  to 
SOMEL  COUN-    attract  an  even  "better  class  of  eniploj'-ees  to  'G-overnment  service  and 
CIL  guarantee  for  them  "better  opportunities,  President  Hoover  issued 

yesterday  an  Executive  order  creating  a  Co-ancil  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration to  help  him  evolve  plans  to  attain  this  end, 

"Another  purpose  of  the  move,  according  to  a  statement  "by  the 
Civil  Service  CoiTimi ssion,  will  "be  to  avoid  excessive  increase  in  personnel  from 
year  to  year.    The  President  designated  the  heads  of  ±xs  various  Government  Depart*- 
ments  as  members  of  the  council  and  made  provision  for  committees  of  "business,  in- 
dustrial and  educational  leaders  to  assist  in  mailing  available  to  the  G-ovcrnment, 
the  "best  personnel  practices  of  industry.     The  department  heads  appointed  are 
Thomas  S.  Camp"bell,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Colonel  J,  Clawson 
Roop,  diredtor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Herbert  D.  BroiAOi,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency;  Ezra  Brainerd,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  Brig.  G-en.  J'ranlt  T.  Hines,  administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  •.." 


THE  PESSIDEITT^S  Asserting  "there  hp.s  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  gen- 

EMPLO"MNT  COM-    eral  conditions,"  Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
MITTEE  dent^s  Em.ergency  Committee  for  Employm.ent,  yesterday  announced  that 

he  would  retire  early  next  week  from  active  participation  in  the 
work  to  go  abroad  for  a  study  of  European  emiployment  problems,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  _  to-day.     The  report  says:  "Colonel  Woods  said  he  would  continue  to 
act  in  an  advisory  caroacity  along  with  other  members  who  soon  are  to  return  to  for- 
mer positions.     .Ered  C.  Croxton,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  act  as  chair* 
man  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Woods....'!  thirJ.^  we  can  say,  ^  Colonel  Woods  de- 
clared,  'that  there  lias  been  a  perceptible  improvemont  in  general  conditions,  but 
it  is  not  onoug'h  to  justify  the  committee  in  discontinuing  its  work.    Although  simr- 
ply  appointed  for  the  emergency,  the  committee  is  going  to  continue....^" 


BRITISH  FEDERAL  A  London  dispatch  to-d.ay  says:  "A  proposal  to  levy  a  tax 

BUDGET  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  sterling  (about  2  cents  in  $5)  on  land 

values  featui-ed  the  annual  budget  presented  to  Parliament  yesterday 
l^y  Philip  SnoYd.en,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer The  proposed  tax,  if  ratified  by 
parliament,   can  not  become  effective  within  two  years,  as  preliminary  valm'tion 
must  be  made  on  all  land  holdings.    Aside  from  this  provision  for  a  future  date, 
Mr,  Snowden' s  budget  offers  no  new  taxation  whatever ...  .The  bud.get's  two  major  to- 
tals show  estimated  e^cpenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  April  of  $4,016,- 
850,000  and  estimated  revenue,  based  on  the  present  system  of  taxation,  at  $3,B30,-» 
000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $186,830,000.    The  only  existing  tax  which  will  be 
increased  is  that  on  gasoline,  which,  beginning  tomorrow,  will  be  12  instead  of  8 
cents  a  gallon.    That  increase  is  calculated  to  make  up  $37,500,000  of  the  short- 
age...." 
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Age  and  A  Cleveland,  dispatch  April  26  says:  "Under  a  grant  from  the 

Ability       Carnegie  Foundation,  Leland  Stanfo:;d  Jujiior  University  set  to  work  re- 
cently mahin^  a  comparison  "between  the  working  capacities  of  young  and 
old  persons.    Keith  Sward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  participating  in  this  research,  made  a  comparison 
"between  ;orofeF.sors  at  two  of  the  leading  Pacific  coast  colleges,  using 
intelligence  tests.     The  ;:-o\irg  and  old  scored  in  the  tests  just  a"bout 
equally,  he  said  to-day.    The  young  were  a  little  more  speedy.  Ago, 
however,  did  not  impair  quality  pnd  accuracy.     Professor  Sv/ard  examined 
two  groups,  forty- live  m.on  in  each.     In  one  gyoup,  ages  ranged  from  25 
to  45  and  in  the  other  from  60  to  80.     'The  older  men  were  slowed  down,^ 
Professor  Sward  said,   '"but  their  age  did  not  seem  groatl^^  to  impair  the 
quality  a,nd  accuracy  of  their  work.     Ylc  found  greater  difference  between 
mem"bers  of  each  group  than  between  the  tv/o  groups.    We  also  found  a 
close  correlation  "between  high  standing  on  the  tests  and  the  "background 
of  the  individual.    The  professors  who  had  attained  Wlio  W;:  Who  distinctiaa 
or  were  members  of  honorary  societies  liJre  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Leta  Phi 
or  Tau  Beta  Pi  m.a.de  consir-texitly  higher  scores  than  others.     This  was 
a  good  basis  for  the  validity  of  the  tests.'     "IThile  the  professors 
were  pondering  over  their  problems,  Professor  Sward  made  notes  on  their 
comments  to  one  another.    Ee  found  the  elderly  m.en  made  m.any  more  self- 
disparaging  and  self-belittling  remarks  than  the  younger...." 

Business  A  sur/mary  of  general  business  and  financial  conditions  in  the 

Conditions  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
is  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  "Further  increase  in  industrial 
activity  was  I'eported  for  the  month  of  March,  which  usually  shows  little 
change  from  February.     Factory  emplo^^nent  and  pay  rolls  increased  by 
the  usual  seasonal  amonnt  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  middle 
of  March.     The  voluirie  of  buildir^g  contracts  awarded  in  March  showed  con- 
siderable growth,  largely  of  a  seasonal  nat'ore.     The  general  level  of 
wholesale  prices  continued  to  decline.     Industrial  production  increased 
2  per  cent  fujrther  in  March  and  the  Federal  P.oscrvG  Board's  seasonally 
adjusted  index  stood  at  88  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925  average,  compared 
with  104  per  cent  in  March  1930.     There  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
daily  average  output  of  steel,  which  ordinarily  shows  little  change 
from  February  to  March,  while  oroduction  of  automociles  increased  by 
about  the  us^jal  seasonal  percentage.    Activity  ao  cotton  mills  increased 
slightly,   contrary  to  the  ordini?.ry  seasonal  movement,  and  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  outp-at  of  shoes.     In  the  fir^t  half  of  April 
steel  mill  "-ctivity  declined.    The  nurrii*)er  of  men  or;ir}loyed  at  factories 
increased  between  the  middle  of  Feoruc.ry  i-nd  tl^e  Di.'df'lle  of  March  bj/ 
about  the  usral  seasonal  amoioit.     In  the  L:---r,  ano  ;:^ieel  and  a^it OT,-^obile 
industries  somay?hat  larger  than  usual  incr  j.v^^es  "yvv^x  e  shown  and  at  te:^ 
tile  mlll£,..and  ^hoe  factories,  where  th>i^  ^:^j(klr-^~<^(i  ord:.nariiy  d^s- 

clines  in  March,  substantial  increases       cciplo;*.Ti-jc'B-s  irere  rcportr-d .  In 
the  agricultural  machiner^^  and  petroluum  refinir-'^  indrstrios  a-rd  rt 
car  building  shops,  employment  declined  contrary  to  tre  usurl  sea^'onal 
trend,  and  in  the  automobile  tire  and  fertilizer  industries  emplo-gment 
increased  less  than  usual.     Volniric  of  building  contracts  awarded  i:i 
March  increased  considerably  from  Februarj'-,  according  to  "the  F,  T/.  Dodge 
Corporation,  reflecting  in  large  part  developments  of  a  seasonal 
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character.     Contracts  for  re<^identiaJ  "build-ing  increased  seasonally 
and  were  in  a^oout  the  same  volwae  as  a  year  ago,  while  contracts  /or 
public  y:orl:s  and  utilities  rose  to  ^the  high  level  of  March  1S30,  Vol-- 
■ume  of  freight-car  loadings  increased  seasi'onallv  in  March  and  depart- 
ment store  sales  increased  dioring  the  Easter  season  "by  about  tne  usual 
amount , 

Pamily  'Care  The  cost  of  caring  for  families  in  need  during  193i)  in  100 

American  cities  may  he  estimated  at  more  than  $40,000,000,  according 
to  a  statement  Just  issued  hy  the  United  States  Children-s  Surcau.  The 
reported  expenditure,  $39,397,480,  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  prcviour 
year,  ^-'hen  $20,891,726  was  reported  spent  for  family  vdj-ief ,  The 
$40,000,000  represents  the  cost  of  the  major  portion  of  relief  given  in 
the  100  cities  "but  falls  short  of  the  entire  hill  owing  to  the  omission 
of  grants  "by  agencies  from  which  reports  wore  not  av^iilable.     Suras  ex- 
pended "by  missions  J  municiT38.1  lodging  houses,  or  otter  agcncic'^  providing 
individuals  with  temporary  shelter  or  food  arc  not  included  in  the  hill 
for  family  relief,  nor  was  relief  in  the  form  of  "mAde  work"  provided  "by 
emergency  committees  and  charitable  agencies  induced.    Mothers^  perr- 
sions  or  mothers*  allowances  ususJly  given  un.dor  the  statutes  to  needy 
widows  for  the  support  of  their  children  wore  als^'  excluded,  except  in 
four  cities,  "because  such  grants  are  not  appreci^ihly  affected  hy  economy 
ic  changes.    I]xpenditures  hy  agencies  giving  reilief  to  veterans  only 
were  likewise  excluded.     These  facts  are  revealed  hy  a  study  of  reports 
of  iDuhlic  and  private  relief  a^encie?  assem.hled  hy  the  Children' s  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Emplo^/ment .    The  citieg  covered  in  the  reports  in- 
clude 40  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  and  60  of  100,000  and  over.  They 
form  a  representative  American  group,  diverse  in  economic  and  industrial 
characteristics  and  of  v/ide  geographic  distribution. 

Game  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  May  says:  "IThen  the 

servation    first  f -arrow  was  plowed  in  ^erica  the  problem  of  game  conservation  was 
created.    jTor  the  past  twej^ty  j/ears — since  the  problem  gained  public 
recognition — organized  spprtsm.en,  na.turalists  and  Government  agencies 
have  argued  for  and  against  a  multitude  of  cure-alls  to  preserve  the 
small  gai'ne  on  agriculti^ral  lands.    Meanwhile  the  gam.e  in  fa^rming  regions 
has  diminished;  landox^^iers  have  been  cajoled,  put  upon  and  offended* 
and  the  general  public  has  remained  more  or  less  indifferent.    The  root 
of  the  matter  lies  in  our  system  of  so-called  free  hunting,  Sportsm.en 
have  seen  their  license  fees  used  to  restock  the  country  with  game  birds 
and  liave  demanded  their  Unalienable '  right  to  shoot  their  share.  J'arm- 
ors  liavc  reluctantly  harbored  the  ga^iie  on  their  lands,  experienced  an 
invasion  of  irro sponsible  hunters,  and  invoked  the  trespass  laws.  Co- 
operation a;id  common  sense  lia.vc  gone  by  the  boards,  and  the  game  has 
"boon  tho  chief  suff oror, . . . Sroat  credit  is  due  the  American  Game  Confer- 
ence, a  national  gathering  of  sTDortsmen  and  conservationists,  for  the 
American  ^jtia  policy  it  has  adopted  and  recommended  to  every  citizen 
interested  in  conserving  our  wild  life.    This  policy  opens  the  door  wide 
for  cooperation  betv/een  landowner  and  sportsman,  striking  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  small-game  question.     It  is  the  first  national  recog-- 
nition  of  the  la^ndowner's  place  in  our  conservation  program. .,  .As  a  vital 
part  of  the  program  to  be  pursued,  the  following  is  urged:  'Recognize 
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the  landov/ner  as  the  custodian  dl   ouhlic  game  on  all  other  land — land 
not  puhlicly  owned — protect  him  iron  the  irresponsihle  shooter,  and 
comrpensate  him  for  putting  his  land  in  productive  condition. ..  .ma-^ie  /^anE 
management  a  partnership  enterprise  to  which  the  landholder,  the  sports-- 
man  and  the  public  each  contributes  appropriate  services,  and  from 
which  each  derive's  appropriate  rewards.^     This  is  recognition  that  bag 
limits,  restricted  seasons,  restocking,  predator  control  and  all  other 
conservation  schemes  for  small  gvine  are  subordina.to  to  the  essentia,ls 
of  feed  and  shelter  which  only  the  lando^/vner  can  supply.     If  he  is  to 
supply  them,  if  the  American  people  want  game  to  be  preserved,  payment 
must  be  made  for  his  services.    Two  States,  Michigan  and  Texas,  already 
have  in  operation  shooting-preserve  laws  giving  the  farmer  a  staico  in 
the  game ...  .Reports  fromi  Texas  are  that  gajno  has  doubled  whore  the  plan 
has  been  in  force,    Ma^,:'ing  small  game  a  cooperative  crop  ought  to  pay 
big  dividends  all  around," 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labo^^  Statistics  in  1930  made  a 
study  of  the  commercial,  industrial,   soci,-;'i,  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  in  Hawaii.    A  suni.'io.ry  of  its  findings  is  given 
in  the  Monthl^.r  Labor  Review.     The  principal  industries  of  the  islands 
are  the  growing  of  sijgar  cane  and  the  mailing  of  sugar,  and  the  growing 
and  canning  of  pineapples,  but  there  are  many  other  indu^^tries  of  less 
importance.     It  ?/as  found  that  the  average  full-time  wee].d.y  earnings  of 
the  male  workers  ranged  from  $7,85  in  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and 
shorts  to  $40.26  in  the  printing  industry.    Those  of  females  ranged  fron: 
$5,96  on  the  pineapple  plantations  to  $16.63  in  the  printing  industry. 


Section  3 
Department  of 

igri culture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "Organizations 

to  facilitate  distribution  of  seed  loans  fnder  the  relief  appropriations 
authorized  by  the  last  Congress  are  functioning  throughout  the  areas  t'.ii 
were  hard  hit  by  the  drought  last  year.    Twenty-two  States  arc  included 
in  the  official  drought  listj  and  in  addition  loans  are  also  being  made 
in  parts  of  Michigan,  Kansas,  l^ew  Mexico,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Of 
the  £45,000,000  aoithorized  for  this  purpose  the  ITational . Advi sory  Loan 
CoiTmittee,  that  is  functioning  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  ig;riculture,  estimates  that  $35,000,000  will  be  used. . .  .A  vast  ai-nount 
of  organization  has  been  necessary  to  tal^e  care  of  the  demands  over'  s^ldl 
a  wide  area  from  borrowers  under  the  varxous  allocations  of  funds  for 
seed  loans,  farm  rehabilitation  and  capitalization  of  credit  corpora- 
tions, but  the  work  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  possible.    A  more  per- 
manent feature  of  present  efforts  is  the  encouragement  that  will  be 
given  the  formation  of  strong  credit  organizations  that  will  continue 
through  normal  times.     Such  institutions  with  sufficient  capital  and 
efficient  management  can  be  miade  a  most  important  part  of  the  rural 
credit  system,  supplementing  for  all  time  the  needs  of  agricultural 
borrowers  in  local  districts." 


Hawaiian 
Conditions 
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Section  4 
lIAiliCET  QtJOTATlOHS 

Farm 

Products  April  27i*^Livestock^     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7,75  to  $9,75;  cowb,  good 
and  choice  $5  to  $S;  heifers  (550«-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9; 
vealer^i,  .good  and  choice  $7,50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $6,75  to  $8;  heav^  weight  hogs  (250-550  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $6,50  to  $7.20;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $7,35  to  $7.55;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$6,85  to  $7.25  (soft  or  oil^^  hogs  a.nd  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations),     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs,  down)  $9  to  $10;  feeding  lambs  (range  -toch)  medim  to  choice 
$6,50  to  $8*25,    Hote:  (Minimum  of  first  cattle  quotation  should  have 
been  $8  instead  of  $9  on  Friday) 

G-rain:    l^o,l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinar^r  protein) 
Minneapolis  78  5/8  to  80  5/8^;  aTo.2  red  mnter  Chicago  Qlis;  St. Louis 
80  to  80if^;  Kansas  City  73i  to  74-|^;  lTo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  82^; 
Kansas  City  7275-^;  lTo,3  mixed  corn  Chicago  52  to  53ff7f;  Minneapolis  45 
to  47f7f;  Kansas  City  46  to  47-1-^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  52  to  53f^; 
Minneapolis  48  to  50^;     St.  Louis  53  to  53:1^*;  Kansas  City  48  to  491-^;'; 
Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  26t  to  27^;  Minneapolis  24  l/8  to  24  5/S(i; 
Kansas  City  29,^-;  St»  Louis .28  to  28:5?:^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  nine  designated 
markets  ( Sannanali  holiday)  declined  16  points  to  9.26^  per  lb.  On 
the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,05^  for  the  ten  ma.rkets» 
May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points 
to  9,94f^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to 
10.02^.' 

Elorida  Spa"'j2ding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $6-$8,25  per  double-hea'. 
barrels  in  the  East;  $5.50  f,o.b.  Plastings.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  noun- 
tains  $1,75-$2«10  per  100  poimds  in  ea-tern  cities;  $1.30  f.o.b,  presque 
Isle,     !7isconsin  sacked  Ho-ujiid  Wliites  $li35-$l,60  carlo t  sales  in  Chi- 
cago; $1,15— $1,25  f,o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Texas  Yellow  Bei'muda  onions, 
commercials,  $1,25-$1,75  per  standard  crate  in  consuning  centers;  90^^- 
$1  f .0,0.  Haymondville  Section.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $2.50- 
$3.25  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  $2.12"J-$2.40  f.o.b.  auction 
sales  at  HaaTimond.     Soiith  Carolina  pointed  t-^mc  cabbage  6B(^^i^1,2d  per 
IWoushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets,    Texas  P^orJid  t^n^o  $2-$2.35  per 
western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets;  $8-$9  bulk  per. ton  f.o.b. 
Lower  Valley  points.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples,  Ho.l,  2-2  inches  up, 
$l,75-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York  City;  $1,75-$1,85  f,o.b.  Hochest 
Hew  York  Mclntosli  $2.25-$2,50  in  Hew  York  City. 

17-iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  24i^;  91  score,  24f^;  90  score,  23f^. 

THiolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats,  13  to  14-i-^;  Single  Daisies,  14  to  15^;  Young  Americas, 
14j  to  15-g-^.  (prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ,) 
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Prepared  m  the  Pres=.  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Ajjriculture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  refiecSed  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrieuiture,  particulariv  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  acd  opinions  quoted  is  expressiy  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  U)  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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LO!®0!T  WHEAT  The  United  States  was  invited  April  27  "oy  the  Canadian  Gov- 

COHFEHEHCE       ernment  to  attend  an  international  wheat  conference  in  London  on 

May  18,  according  to  the  press  of  April  28.    The  report  says:  "The 
invitation  was  delivered  at  the  State  Department  "by  Dr.  Hiorne  Wrong, 
Canadian  charge  d^  affaires ...  .The  London  conference  will  undertake  to  find  some 
means  of  solving  the  proolem  of  disposing  of  next  season's  wheat  surplus,  a  prohlon 
complicated  "by  the  oxintence  of  a  hee.vy  surplus  from  the  1930  crop.,.." 

The  press  to-day  says:  "Following  a  conference  with  President  Hoover  ycs-^ 
terday,  Secretary  Hyde  announced  that  he  had  selected  Uils  A.  01  sen,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics,   to  represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
international  Vvhcat  conference  opening  at  London  May  18,    Mr.  Olscn,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  not  act  as  an  official  or  diplomatic  representative  •  of  this  country, 
"but  will  "be  authorised  to  tal::o  part  in  the  general  economic  discussions.     His  so-- 
lection  will  he  confirmed  by  the  State  Department ...  .The  Farm  Board  is  also  expect- 
ed to  send  a  representative  to  the  London  conference," 


G-EHI-M  IfHSAT  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  reduction  of  about 

I5UTY  50  cents  a  bushel  in  the  duty  on  wheat  will  be  decreed  by  the  Cab- 

inet this  week.    The  report  says:  "Stocks  of  dom.estic  wheat  and  rye 
have  reached  a  low  level,  so  the  governm.ent  believes  Oermany  can 

absorb  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  cheap  foreign  wheat  without  endangering  the 

nation' s  agriciJ.ture  ,  •  • , "   

CAITADIAIT  G-EAIIT  A  ITew  York  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Canadian  grain 

COMMISSIOIT       commission,  headed  by  Sir  Josiali  Stamp,  which  is  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  trading  in  grain  fut^ares,  arrived  at  New  York 
April  28  to  prepare  its  fact-finding  report,  before  Sir  Josiah  s?.ils 
for  E-arope  to-day.     The  report  says:  "The  royal  commission,  which  has  Just  complet- 
ed its  investigations  in  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Regina,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  will 
make  its  report  to  Premier  Bennett  shortly/,    Membprs^of  vbhe  comjiiission  revealed 
they  had  infonnally  interviewed  Alexander  Legge ,/ biiairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board^ 
iiiv.  Chic  ago . " 


SAWPLIES  FOR  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "rJinety  thousand  sawflies, 

CAtTADIAH  WHEAT  each  carrying  a  cargo  of  destructive  parasites,  sailed  yesterday' 
FIELDS  for  Belleville,  Ont,,  to  do  battle  against  the  little  insects  which 

menace  the  wheat  fields  of  Western  Canada.    The  'parasite  zoo'  is 
traveling  "onder  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  Agents  for 
the  marketing  board  collected  the  sawflies  in  the  wheat  fields  of  England  last  fall 
and  the  grubs  later  were  infected  with  small  T^arasites.     Careful  propagation  pro- 
duced a  healthy  crop  of  vermin  which  is  exoected  to  moan  death  to  the  Canadian 
Variety," 

ST.  LAWRENCE  An  Albany  dispatch  April  26  says:  "Wnile  no  formal  announce- 

WATER  POI^R  ment  was  miade  from  the  Executive  Chamber,  it  is  ^jnderstood  that  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  has  already  signed  the  Cornaire  bill,  setting  up  machin- 
ery for  the  Sta„te's  power  project  on  the  St.  Lavirence  River,..." 
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Business 
Trends 


Canadian 
Wheat  pool 


Section  2 

Alvan  T.  Simonds,  presid.ent  of  Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Company, 
writing  under  the  ..title  "Foretelling  the  Business  Trend"  in  Industry 
for  March  21,  says:  "My  a^^sistant  John       Thompson  and  I  have  for  over 
ten  years  I^een  studying:  cp.reiully  and  intensively  every  possi"ble  phase 
of  the  rel?itionship  "between  money  rates,  "business  activity,  security 
prices  a.nd  cormodity  prices.     Jot  three  years  we  have  been  "broadcasting 
the  proof  of  the  statement  that  since  the  war  every  major  swing  in  husi- 
noss  activity  has  oeen  forecast  months  in  advance  "by  miajor  sv'.dngs  in 
money  rates.     The  most  convincing  proof  that  wo  have  given  h-as  "been 
the  accurate  forecasts  puhlirhed  months  in  advance.    Every  mxajor  swing 
including  the  impending  revival  through  1931  has  "been  forecast  correct- 
ly.    This  revival  will  talio  place  unless  the  unfailing  forecaster  of 
the  pa^.t  fifty  years  fails  to  function  as  it  ha.s  for  every  major  svdng 
during  that  time , . .  .Du-ring  the  past  fifty  years,  major  swings  in  money 
rates  have  forecast  accurately,  months  in  advance,  everj?"  major  swing 
in  ouninoss  activit3%  i.e.  fourteen  upward  swings  including  the  "boom 
of  1929  and  fourteen  downward  swings  incliiding  the  depression  of  1930. 
Sales  'olanning,  production  planning  and  "budgeting  could  have  "been  cased 
upon  these  forecasts  without  an  error  in  the  forecast  in  any  instance. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  failures  to  forecast  coming  oooms  e.nd  de- 
pressions since  1884  at  least  would  "be  inexcusable  e::cept  on  the  ground 
that  before  the  war  accurate  and  reliable  data  Yie-^^e  not  collectdd  and 
reported  "promptly ,  • . . " 

A  Regina,  Sask. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  28  says:  "The 
C-rain  Marketing  Act,  as  applicable  to  the  100^  wheat  pool,  was  de~ 
clr.red  rr.consti tutional  by  the  Appeal  Court  of  Saskatchewan  Mondaj^ 
The  loool  may  appeal,  but,  in  any  eirent,  it  is  too  late  for  a  referendum, 
this  year," 


Council  of 
Personnel 
Admin i  s- 
tration 


The  three  advi3qr3r  committees  to  meet  with  the  Federal  m.embers 
of  the  Council  of  Personnel  Administration  were  named  April  27  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission..  They  are  as  follows:  Industrial  Com.- 

mittee — H.PI.Lennison,  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company; 
Arthur  Young  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Coimcilors;  C.  R.  Booley,  per- 
sonnel manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  New  York;  J.  W.  Dietz,  per- 
sonnel manager  of  Liie  Western  Slectric  Company.     Committee  Representing 
Independent  Personnel  Organization — L.  W.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the 
American  Engineering  Council;  Alfred  Elinn,  director  of  the  Engineering 
Eoundation;  W.  P.  Willoughby,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Crovornmcnt 
Research;  C.  R.  Majin,  chairman  of  the  American  Council  on  Education; 
H.  S.  Person,  managing  director  of  the  Taylor  Society;  W.  S.  Donald, 
secretary  of  the  American  Management  Association,  and  W.  V.  Bingham, 
director  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation,    Comjmittea  Representing 
Educational  Institutions — Edward  L.  Thornd^dce,  head  of  the  department 
of  physchology  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  Hew  York 
City,  and  W.  W,  Carter,  head  of  the  department  of  education  of  Ohio  Stat( 
University,    A  committee  of  city  school  superintendents  to  represent  the 
secondary  and  comiiiercial  schools  is  yet  to  be  named. 

At  the  same  time  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  public  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  President's  m.ove  to  improve  the  Federal  ser- 
vice.   They  were  listed  as  follows:  1. — To  establish  a  more  effective 
liaison  system  between  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  several 
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departments.     2, — [l'o  coordinate  personnel  administration  in  the  Federal 
service,     3. — >To  make  possible  partial  or  permanent  careers.  4. — To 
improve  -selection  methods.     5,-~To  attract  better  people  to  the  service. 
6, — To  reduce  waste  due  to  excessive  turnover  of  the  better  qualified 
employees.        — To  provide  for  the  pooling  of  findine-s  of  Government 
agencies  in  personnel  matters,     8. — To  avoid  excessive  increase  in  per- 
sonnel from  year  to  year.     9,-~To  provide  for  the  training  of  personnel 
assistantri'  in  each  departm^ent  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Govcrment '  s 
program  for  personnel  adiiiinistration,     10, — To  maJ^e  civailablo  to  Govern*- 
ment  de-oartmonts  the  best  personnel  practices  of  industry.     11. — To  de- 
velop a  nio-O  adequate  record  of  personnel  records.     12. — To  moot  the 
immediate  needs  while  building  a  more  effective  system.. 

The  follo'/ring  five  members  of  the  council  shall  constitute  an 
executive  coiTimittee:  Chairman--President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  Agricult^jxe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Coirjnerce,  and  the  chief  of  the  Bm^eau  of  Efficiency.  (Press, 
Apr,  28,) 

Research  and  ITature  (London)  for  April  11  contains  an  extensive  review  of 

Industry      a  report  of  the  British  AdviF:;ory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
ResepLrch.     This  says  in  pe.rt:  "The  evidence  indicates  that  a  discon- 
certin'2:  lach  of  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  scientif- 
ic research  a.nd  even  of  the  veJue  of  cooperation  still  pervades  import- 
ant sections  of  our  basic  indu-^ tries.    Under  modern  conditions,  the 
idea  of  trade  secrecy  still  cherished  by  a  few  of  our  industries  has 
lost  its:  value,  and  trade  secrets  are  never  long  hidden  from  the  scien- 
tific investigator.     Developriont  now  depends  on  cooperation  and  the 
prompt  application  of  accurate  loiowledge,  and  until  these  habits  of  co- 
operation and  research  ha,ve  been  acqrared  by  such  industries,  their  re- 
covery inevite.bly  lags  and  the  position  of  the  research  associations 
remains  precarious, ..." 

School  Taxes  An  editorial  in  The  Cor-ntry  Gentleman  for  May  says:  "Som.e thing 

that  concerns  the  whole  country  ha,ppened  recently  in  North  Carolina. 
The  legisla,ture  committed  that  State  to  the  maintenance  of  a  state-wide 
six  months'   school  term  from  other  sources  of  revenue  than  the  general 
property  tax.     The  effect  is  to  transfer  that  much  of  the  load  of  school 
costs  from  the  local  community  to  the  State  as  a  whole.     It  is  a  step 
that  many,  observing  the  drift  of  thin-^'s,  h^ve  felt  7,'a.s  bound  to  come 
somewhere.     The  States,  by  means  of  regu-lation  and  requirements,  have 
been  exercising  a  steadily  growing  control  over  local  comjaunities  in 
the  conduct  of  their  schools,  roads  and  other  institutions.    And  con- 
trol carries  v.dth  it  the  risk  of  mving  to  assume  responsibility.     The  ^ 
demands  uoon  local  communities  have  all  been  made  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress and  irprovem.ent ,  and  most  of  them  were  of  that  nature.    But  they 
cost  a  great  deal  of  m.oney.    Property  taxes,  within  this  generation, 
have  increased  several  htondred  per  cent  in  every  State.    Recent  lean 
years  in  various  farming  sections  have  made  it  an  acute  question  wheth- 
er such  ta:-  levies  are  any  longer  supportable.     In  an  a^mouncement  late- 
ly sent  out  by  the  president  of  the  Rational  Education  Association,  it 
is  stated  that  »A  nmbcr  of  co^onties  claim  they  axe  not  able  to  open 
schools  at  all  next  year.'    The  natural  recourse  in  such  circumstances 
is  to  check  the  responsibility  back  to  the  State.     It  will  be  interest- 
ing' to  see  how  much  local  taxpayers  will  be  saved  by  this  shifting  of 
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the  "burden,    For  the  cost  must  he  apportioned  somewhere.  The  State  is 
put  to  the  necessity  of  finding  and  exploiting  new  source's  of  tax  rev-- 
enue  that  can  bear  the  load.     That  is  not  so  easy,  in  the  absence  of 
any  feasible  means  of  taxin,;^  intangible  wealth.    Anyone  discovering  an 
escaTne-proof  method  of  accoraplishing  that  would  meet  with  one  of  the 
heartiest  welcomes  on  record," 


Virgin  Governor  Paul  Pearson  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  inter- 

Islands       viewed  by  Chester  Morton  for  the  May  Review  of  Reviews.    The  inter- 

viovrer  vrx-ites: "..  .President  Hoover  has  lately  transferred  jurisdiction 
over  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  Ilavy  Department  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  appointed  Dr.  Paul  Pea,rson  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  islr.nds'  first  civilia.n  governor.  '  "?7hen  Doctor  Pearson  went  to 
the  islands  he  was  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  experts  in  various  fields. 
Tfxiat  the  President  has  done  is  to  set  up  a  model  government  qualified  to 
assist  the  colonial  people  to  economic  safety  and  surety.    Herbert  D. 
Brovm,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sfficiency,  was  in  St. Thomas 
at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  visit.     It  v/as  his  third  official  visit 
to  study  conditions  and  to  suggest  avenues  of  escape  from  depressing 
poverty.    Mr,  Brown  is  enthusiastic  about  the  islands'  futijxe  and  be^- 
lieves  that  eventuaJly  they  ca-n  be  made  prosperous.    Hot  disguised  by 
island  officials  is  the  economic  plight  of  the  islands.    Their  only  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of  s-agar  and  bay  rum.    Agriculture  is 
seen  as  the  white  hope  for  the  islands;  experts  have  tried  to  convince 
native  fcirraers  of  the  value  of  diversifying  crops.     'Native'  is  mAs- 
leading,  for  the  inhabitants  are  really  not  native.    The  Carib  Indians 
whom  Columbus  fov^id  there  were  driven  out  centuries  ago — their  place 
talcen  by  Negro  slaves  imported  fromi  Africa.     The  population  is  now  95 
per  cent  black.    Amazing  is  the  high  degree  of  literacy,  98  per  cent. 
Everyone  speaks  English.     The  present  governor  of  the  islands  arrived 
to  take  office  only  eight  days  a}iead  of  the  president.     'We  hope  to 
malce  the  Virgin  Islands  a  popular  resort  for  both  winter  and  summer,^ 
he  said,     'The  climate  is  semi-tropical;  the  temperature  ranges  from 
70  to  94  degrees,  with  an  aver£V9:e  of  81  the  year  round.    Tie  are  plan- 
ning to  have  a  m.odern  hotel  built  by  next  fall,  and  to  start  construc- 
tion on  golf  courses  soon.    There  are  swiiriming  and  fishing  and  boating, 
of  course,  horseback  riding  and  other  sioorts. '  • .  .Berm.uda  onions,  toma.- 
toes,  eggplants,  and  peppers,  grown  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  appeared 
in  New  York  v/inter  m.arkets.     It  is  hoped  tha,t  an  extensive  trade  in 
vegeta-bles  may  be  built  up  as  one  means  of  allaying  the  economic  dis- 
tress.    The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  m.aintains  an  ex- 
periment station  in  St.  Croix,  and  a  dem.onstration  farm  is  pla.nned  with 
the  purpose  of  encourafging  the  farmers  to  diversify  bheir  crops...." 
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Section  3 
llAEKET  qUCTixTIOlIS 
Jarm 

roducts  .  At)ril  28. — Livestock  prices  at  C'licago:     Slaughter  cattle, 

caives  and  vealers,   steers  (llOC-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to 
$9,75;  covx^s,  good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7.25  to  $8.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8,75;  feeder 
and  s tocher  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $8;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.30  to  $7;  light  lights  (140-160 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.15  to  $7.40;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $6.65  to  $7.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Laiubs,  good 
and  choice  "(90  lbs.  do'.Tn)  $9  to  $10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medi-um 
to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25, 

G-rain:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  Minneapolis  78  5/8 
to  80  5/8^;  IvTo,2  red  winter  St.  Louis  80  to  81^;  No, 2  hard  winter 
Kansa,s  City  72^^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  54^;  ivlinneapolis  442  to 
46^^^;  Kansas  City  46  to  4:7^(i;  No, 3  yello-n  corn  Chicago  53  to  54i^; 
Minneapolis  47-i-  to  48-J-^.;  St'.  Louis  53-1"  to  54^;  Kansas  City  48  to  49^^; 
No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  28t(^;  Minneapolis  24  l/8  to  24  5/8^;  St.Lcmis 
29^;  Kansas  City  28-J  to  29^. 

Florida. Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  ranged  $6-$7.50  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  the  East;  $5  f .o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green  Moun- 
tains brought  $1.75-$2«10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  citie^;;  $1.50 
f.o.b,  Presoue  Isle.    /Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Hiites  $1.35-$1.45  carlo t 
sales  in  Chicago;  $1,15- $1.20  f.o.b.  Stevens  point.    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  $2, 50-$3. 25  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  auction 
sales  $2-$?, 40  f.o.b.  Hammond.     Texas  Yellow  Beimuda  onions,  commercials. 
$1.25-$2  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  85,^-90(^  f.cb,  Ray- 
mondTille  Section,     South  Carolina  pointed  t^^e  cabbage  '75cf-$1.15  per 
Is^bushel  hampers  in  terminal  marliets.    Texas  Hound  t^pe  $i.75-$2.50 
per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets;  75^-90^^  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio 
G-rande  Valley  points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples,  No,l,  2^  inches  up, 
$5,5Q-$5.75  per  barrel  in  Ne^^  York  City;  bushel  baskets  $1.75-$1.'85 
f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  4  points  to  9.30^  per  po'cmd.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  15,08^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  9,96^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  10.04(?^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  24^;  91  score,  23f^<;  90  score,  23-^^. 

ITlioiesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Arx^orican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Ela,ts,  13  to  14:|^;  Single  Daisies,  14  to  15^^;  Young  Americas, 
14j  to  15-^(p,   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr^  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  o£  Information,  United  States  Departoieiit  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpoe*  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioa  «s®  reScclcd  in  the  press  on  matters  afSecting  iiidraUurc'particjsIarly  in  ite 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disaEj)proval  of  views  and  opiuions  qaoted  Is  expressly  discioimed.  The  latmi 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SECRETi\BY  LJUvIOM?  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Secretary  of 

ON  BUSI!NESS      ComiTierce  Lamont  defended  the  administration's  policy  in  dealing  with 
uneirplojinent  and  the  business  depression  at  the  opening  session  at 
Atlantic  City  yesterday  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.    Declaring  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  restore  prosperity,  Secretary'-  Lamont  said  that  corrective  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work  for  months  and  "business  is  even  now  sluggishly  responding" 
to  economic  readjustment  after  one  of  the  most  severe  declines  since  the  Civil  War 
and  probably  the  worst  industrial  cataclysm  the  United  States  has  ever  knov/n.  Sec- 
retary Lament  emphasized  the  necessity  of  industry  controlling  speculative  booms 
by  "sitting  on  the  bulge"  before  the  booms  reached  the  "mob  ps^^cholog^''  stage." 

A  second  press  report  on  the  meeting  states  that  the  keynote  of  the  m.any 
addresses  which  concerned  the  need  for  industrial  stabilization  was  that  it  was 
industry's  problem  to  integrate  production  and  consumption  and  set  its  house  in 
order  rapidly  to  avert  threatened  political  action. 


TRADE  CONDITIOITS  International  influences  of  the  WurM  War  were  reported 

yesterday  by  a  comm-lttee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  be  "still  exercising  a  profound  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
■commerce,  economic  conditions  and  normal  processes  of  international  trade  of  the 
world,"  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  said  recovery  depends  upon  "the 
restoration  of  economic  balances  and  adjustments  which  were  upset  by  war  condi- 
tions, war  debts,  surges  of  nationalistic  sentiment,  changed  political  boundaries, 
new  alignments  in  industry,  new  tariff  w^lls  and  oYerstimulation  of  productive  ef- 
fort in  some  countries." 


COTTOU  ASSOCIir^  An  Augusta,  G-a. ,  dispatch  April  26  states  that  Cason  J. 

TION  HMD         Calloway  of  Lagrange,  G-a.,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Cotton  Hanuf acturers'  Association  at  the  close  of  its  convention 
at  Augusta,  April  25,     "The  association  in  a  resolution  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire  to  replace  the  present  cotton  standards  for  staple 
lengths  with  new  standards  on  the  ground  that  present  standards  are  based  on  poor 
character  cotton  and  thus  are  not  in  line  with  present  requirements  based  on  good 
type  of  fiber.     In  another  resolution  southern  railroads  were  urged  to  adopt  the 
Taylor  scale  of  freight  rates," 


OEEAT  SMOKY  Timberland  totaling  93,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 

MOUITTAIIT  PARK  (Great  Smoky  Hountains  of  ITorth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  will  pass 

into  the  keeping  of  the  Goverrjment  within  a  few  weeks  for  perpetual 
preservation  in  the  greatest  national  park  of  the  East,  Representa*- 
tives  of  the  park  commission  of  the  two  States  reached  an  a^^reement  yesterday  with 
the  Champion  Eiber  Co,,  owners  of  the  forest  land.  The  tract  involved  contains  18 
miles  of  the  main  Smoky  Range  and  the  finest  mountain  pealcs  in  the  area,  among  them 
are  Le  Conte,  6,593  feet  high;  Mount  Guyot,  6,621  feet,  and  Clingman' s  Dom.e,6,642 
foot,  next  to  Moujit  Mitchell  in  ITorth  Carolina  these  are  the  highest  peaks  in  east- 
ern America.,     (Press,  Apr, 30,) 
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Section  2 

Billl:5oards  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  April  22  says:  "The 

State  of  Maryland  has  found  a  way  to  control  hilllDoard  advertising 
along  her  puolic  highways.    There  has  "been  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
in  Florida  over  the  tendency  to  hide  the  landscape  oy  huge  billhoards 
of  more  or  leas  artistic  value.    County  commissions,  especially  those 
who  have  a  regard  for  the  "beauties  of  the  roads  under  their  care,  have 
piohabited  "biirooards  any^/zhere  on  the  rights  of  way.     But  it  has  been 
thought  that  there  would  he  no  way  to  prevent  the  erection  cf  hillhoardr- 
on  property  owned  outside  of  rights  of  way.    Maryland  has  fo-ond  a  way. 
After  a  vigorous  fight  in  the  legislature,  law  has  "been  enacted  in  that 
State  which  give^  the  State  road  coirmission  jurisdiction  over  all  oill*- 
"boards  vdthin  500  feet  of  a  puolic  highway.    And,  furthermore,  the  law 
authorizes  a  tax  upon  the  advertising  on  "billhoards  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  hoards  must  pay  a  license  to  do  that  sort  of  business.    The  the- 
ory of  the  law.   in  Maryland  is    that  the  public  has  a  right  to  an  un- 
obstructed view  from  any  and  all  of  the  State's  highways,  and  that  ad*- 
vertisers  v;ho  tal^e  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  exploiting  their 
?7a;res  furnished  by  these  wayside  billboards  ought  to  pay  something  for 
the  privilege.    All  of  which  is  v/ell  and  good,  and  the  suggestion  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Florida  with  the  hope  that 
that  body  may  find  a  77ay  to  limiit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  view-ob- 
structing billboards  that  disfigure  so  many  of  the  State's  fine  high- 
mys," 

Florida  -     An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  24  says: 

Cattle         "G-iving  greater  attention  to  stock  raising  and  undertaking  to  bring  the 
Raising       cattle  up  to  a  high  point  in  grading,  Jackson  County,  Florida,  is  bid- 
ding for  attention  and  promising  to  take  a  front  place  in  this  import- 
ant industry,    Marianna  now  reports  activities  along  this  line  that  are 
highly  pleasing  to  all  who  ho-pe  to  see  cattle  raising  mors  extensively 
carried  on,  and  feel  sure  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  and  prosperity 
aJiead  for  those  who  go  into  the  m.atter  carefully  and  with  the  intention 
to  win  success.     Information  from  the  county  seat  is  to  the  effect  that 
'during  the  last  year  expansion  ha.s  boe^,  noticed  in  the  cattle  raising 
indu-^try,  a  special  development  noticed  in  regard  to  the  Marianna  Fruit 
Company,  which  ha.d  already  large  herds,  but  latel^^  acq-uired  a  fine  lot 
of  cattle  from,  the  Thompson  Ranch,  in  Alabama.     High-grade  cattle  were 
purchased,  nwibering  m.orc  than  five  h'ondred  head,  to  be  unloaded  at 
Cottondalc,  and  put  on  the  pastures  of  the  company,  in  that  section.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Marianna  concern  has  lately  added  some  high-grade 
stock  and  is  proposing  to  improve  the  breeds,  giving  the  cattle  ample 
range  and  expecting  to  have  one  of  the  largest  establi shjnont s  of  the 
kind  in  Florida. .Although  Florida  could  and  should  produce  dairy 
products  to  supply  its  own  demand,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  great 
amo^ant  of  milk  and  cream  are  imported,  and  tliat  Florida  produces  com- 
paratively little  butter  and  cheese.    Livestock  for  beef  is  not  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity,  although  Florida  consmios  as  m.uch  as  many 
States  much  larger  in  population.    The  situation  in  Florida  at  present 
is  such  as  to  suggest  greater  encouragement  for  the  raising  of  livestodT 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  much  greater  extension  of  dairying.    That  every 
farm  should  have  some  cattle,  if  no  more  than  a  cow  or  two  for  the 
needs  of  the  fanner  and  his  family,  is  evident.     That  the  State  can 
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raise  cattle  for  "beef,  prof ital^lj^^  is  "being  proved  in  various  sections. 
The  ex-pansion  of  this  industry  in  Jackson  County  is  noted  with  inter- 
est, and  the  success  attained  there  will  influence  others  to  go  further 
and  increase  the  production, • . . " 

Governors'  An  editorial  in  The  Outloolr.  for  April  29  says:  "The  executive 

Meetings      com-aittee  of  the  annual  conference  of  State  G-overnors  haa  completed  its 
work  on  the  program  of  the  conference  and  revealed  its  nature.     The  Gov- 
ernors will  meet  in  Pronch  Lick,  Indiana,  on  J^mo  1,  2  and  3.    Thcj^  will, 
not  discLiss  prohibition,  nor  water  power,  nor  puhlic  utilities,  nor  v/age 
insurance,  nor  uncmplo2'"nient .     ^Inasmuch  as  the  chief xobjcct  of  the  con- 
ference is  an  exchange  of  ideas  a.nd  experiences,^  says  the  executive 
coinmittoe  in  a  v/hopping  non  sequitur,   ^  so  far  as  poss"ible  controversial 
subjects  are  avoided,'     One  had  su'Toosed  that  controversial  subjects 
were  preciseljT-  the  ones  on  wliich  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
was  most  necessary.     Instead  of  discussing  controversial  subjects,  the 
Governors  will  discuss  the  cost  of  local  roverment,  land  utilization 
and  State  planning,  motor  safety  and  executive  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. » .  , " 

Irrigation  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioi^x  Falls,  S.Lalc.) 

in  South      for  April  24  says:  "There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  respect  to  the 
Dakota         retention  of  moisture  in  South  Dakota  over  the  past  10  or  20  years, 
Hot  so  long  ago,  everyone  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  eager  effort  to 
drain  all  available  land.     Great  drainage  ditch  projects  were  promoted 
and  established.    Almost  every  slough  vjas  subjected  to  the  attention  of 
the  drainage  enthusiasts.     As  a  result,  it  became  extremely  easy  for  ov.! 
normal  rainfall  to  riish  into  the  streams  and  creeks  and  down  through 
the  river-i  to  the  Gulf  of  Meicico.    That  moisture  was  needed  far  more  in 
South  Dakota  than  in  the  lov/er  Hississip-oi  basin  but  it  was  sent  hurry- 
ing along  on  its  way.    Now  wc  are  devising  ways  and  means  of  retaining 
that  moist\?Te,     Some  farmers  are  planning  to  keep  the  moisture  instea-d 
of  permitting  it  to  rush  away  from  their  property.    Various  communities 
are  creating  lakes  in  order  to  Ija.ve  a  dependable  supply  of  m.oisture  in 
all  seasons.    The  movement  is  being  encouraged  through  some  troublesome 
experiences  with  the  drought  last  year.    The  reversal  is  distinctly  to 
our  advantage  and  definite  benefits  will  accrue  fromi  the  policy  that  ap»- 
pears  to  be  growing  in  papularity." 

Newspaper  M'Cready  Sykes,  writing  in  Comir.erce  and  Finance  for  April  29, 

Readers        says:  "At  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  last  weel::,  A.  H.  Clapp,  of  the  Clinton  (lowa) 
Herald,  analyzed  a  survery  of  the  'reader  intez^esl;'  appearing  in  var- 
ious parts  of  our  current  newspapers.     He  reported  that  the  s"urvey 
showed  that  sports  news  is  being  pla^^ed  far  beyond  wliat  the  interest  cf 
readers  warrants,  a  finding  in  accord  with  one's  inference  fromx  ob- 
served facts.     Only  5  per  cent  of  the  wom.en  and  29  per  cent  of  the  men 
answering  a  questionnaire  among  the  readers  of  a  list  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  followed  the  sports  pages.     The  percentages  among  readers  of 
papers  of  smaller  range  were  for  the  women  3  per  cent  and  for  the  men 
19  per  cent.    Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  women  readers  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies  ?/ere  interested  in  the  editorials,  but  the  men  rose  to  25  per 
cent.     In  the  smaller  dailies,  33  per  cent  of  the  men  and  46  per  cent 
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of  the  women  read  the  editorials,  a  not  ?,'holly  assuring  comparison,  as 
the  editorials  in  the  larger  papers  should  he. the  hetter.     The  stock 
exchange  quotations  found  surprisingly  few  students;  among  the  metro- 
politan -oapers,  7  per  cent  of  the  women  and  18  per  cent  of  the  men  read 
them  regularly;  the  small  dailies  showed  3  and  25  per  cent  respectively, 
Prohably  the  metropolitan  readers  have  been  a  little  more  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.    People  who  read  newspapers  have  apparently  not  yet  turned 
in  great  numhers  to  "bonds,  for  in  the  largo  city  dailies  only  1  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  2  per  cent  of  the  men  read  the  hond  figures;  among  the 
small  dailies  the  women  were  ^..t^z  and  the  men  touched  1  per  cent...." 

Oregon  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  farmer  for  April  23  says:  "Oregon 

Lumber         ranlrs  second  in  the  United  States  in  production  of  tim-her,  and  has  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  country,  according  to  a  report 
just  compiled  by  the  school  of  forestry  at  O.A.C.    The  annual  lumber 
crop,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000,000  board  feet,  is  valued  at 
$110,000,000.     It  is  cut  by  750  sawmills,  and  47,000  men  are  employed  in 
its  production,  according  to  the  report.    Fifteen  of  the  country's  na- 
tional forests  are  in  Oregon,    The  Pacific  Northwest,  the  report  shows, 
has  nearly  1,000,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  or  one-half  of 
the  total  for  the  United  States.    The  annual  crop  furnishes  40  per  cent 
of  the  I^Tation^s  supply,  or  enough  to  build  48,000,000  houses,  and  is 
valued  at  $350,000,000." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Southwestern  Stoclonan-Pan^ier  for  April 

15  says:  "One  result  of  the  world-wide  depression,  in  Texas  at  least, 
has  been  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  living  at  home,  according  to 
the  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  Extension  Service.     In  demonstrations,  alone, 
it  is  reported  that  62  beeves  were  put  into  cans  in  19  Texas  counties 
in  the  month  of  January.     On  the  hoof,  these  beeves  were  valued  at 
$1,000,     In  cans,  the  value  is  nearly  $4,000,   the  extension  service  es- 
timates.    ^It  is  not  the  profits  but  the  low  prices  for  animals  and  the 
sobering  effect  of  food  shortages  in  many  parts  of  the  State  that  gives 
the  moat  canning  work  its  great  impetus,'   says  Miss  Zetha  Mclnnis,  home 
industries  specialist  in  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  Extension  Service. 
^Last  3/ear,  ^  she  stated,  ^farm  women  and  girls  in  home  demonstration 
clubs  eanned  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  meat  products,  exclusive  of 
those  dried  or  brined,  but  this  record  will  be  broken  in  1931  if  January 
figures  are  indicative  of  the  whole  year.*     Such  work  as  described  is 
one  of  the  most  important  farm  enterprises,  and  the  extension  services 
of  the  various  States  are  rendering  a  great  service  in  promoting  it." 
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Section  4 
lUmiCST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  .  April  29, — Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to 
$9.75;  co\7s,  good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $3,75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $5,75  to  $8;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good'and  choice'$6.15  to  $6.80;  light  lights  (140-160 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.30;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good 
and  choice  $6,65  to  $7,10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  8.1)0 ve  qi?-otations)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:    Lainhs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  do\'m)  $8.85  to  $10;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medi-um 
to  choice  $6.50  to  $8,25, 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  ^ordinary  "pro- 
tein) Minnea-Dolis  8O4  to  82^^;  lTo.2  red  winter  Chicago  Sls^;  St. Louis 
80  to  81f^;  No,  2  h^ard,  winter  .Kansas  City  73fj;  Ho.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
45  to  47'<^*  Kansas  City  464^  to  48^5;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  54  to  55-1^; 
Minneapolis  48  to  49^;  St.  Louis  54  to  55^;  Kansas  City  49  to  50i^;  Ho. 
3  white  oats  Chicago  27  to  27i^;  Minneapolis  24  I/8  to  24  5/8^;  St. 
Louis  29fGJ, 

-  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  from  Florida  ranged  $5.90-$6.50  per 
dpuole-head  oarrel  in  the  East  with  f.0/0.  sales  $5  at  Hastings.  Maine 
sacked  C-roen  Mountains  $1.?0-$2.10  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $1.30 
f.o.h.  Pros que  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.35-$1.45  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  $1.10-$1.15  f.o.h.  Stevens  Point.    Texas  Yellow  Ber- 
muda onions,  commercials,  "brought  $1.25-$1.75  per  standard  crate  in 
consuming  centers;  85(^-$l  f ,0 •  d ,  Rayraondville  Section.  Louisiana 
Klondike  strawoerries  $2.90— $3.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets; 
auction .  sales .  $2,6  7-i--$3. 05  f.o.h,  Hammond,     South  Carolina  pointed  t^/pe 
cahhagG  $1-$1.25  per  li-hushel  hamper  in  termir^al  markets.    Texas  roujid 
tx'pG  $1.75-$2,50  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  a  few  cities;  80(2<-90r^ 
f  .o.h.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples,  Ho.l, 
2-2  inches  up,  $2  per  hushel  basket  in  How  York  City;  $1.75-$1.80  f.o.b. 
Rochester,    Michigan  Baldwins  $2  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
marlcets  declined  11  points  to  9.19^  per  Ih.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,36^.    May  future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  9.82^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  9,91^, 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
•92  score,  24^;  91  score,  23|^;  90  score,  2375^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  13  to  141"^;  Single  Daisies,  14  to  15^;  Young  Americas, 
14|  to  15;j^,   (Prepared  b^.r  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  ol  Information,  United  States  Departmeirt  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  a«  reflected  in  the  pre?s  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie"sv's  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  interjl 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BUSIl^ISSS  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  national  plan 

STABILIZATION    whereoy  industry  may  budget  production  in  every  line  of  manufacture 

a  year  in  advance  and  control  the  rate  of  indur:;trial  expansion  said 
the  release  of  new  inventions,  vvas  presented  to  the  mem'bers  of  the 
Chamher  of  CoriuTierce  of  the  United  Strtes  yesterday  as  a  suostitute  for  'the  la-v  of 
the  Jungle'  res^olting  from  needless  expansion  during  prosperous  periods.  Industry 
and  business  were  u^^ged  by  proper  planning  and  organization  now  to  try  to  avoid  a 
future  depression.    The  plan  envisf-ged  the  national  organization  of  tra.de  -onits 
which  would  be  made  G"C-asi  governmental,  an  estimating  of  total  consmption  and  biiji- 
geting  production  in  consonance  with  demand  and  the  setting  aside  of  reserves  to 
guarantee  an  income  to  labor  in  the  same  manner  as  surplus  accounts  now  are  built 
up  to  g-oarantee  return  to  capital. 

"It  was  TDroposed  also  thtit  the  inter-nation  depression,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  caused  by  the  drastic  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  be  attached  through  the 
machinery  of  an  international  conference  of  the  nations  most  interested.    A  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  is  no?/  in  the  liands  of  the  resolutions  committee  and  pro- 
vides that  the  prorcnt  session  pass  it  on  with  approva-1  for  ratif ica>.tion  by  the 
I ntciNHntiQiml Chamber  of  Cominerce  which  meets  in  lYashington  next  week, 

"A  national  banliing  policy  by  Congress  was  advocated  by  Controller  of  the 
Currency  John  T.  Poole,  who  tirgcd  that  Congress  malce  it  possible  for  the  strong 
banks  in  the  commercial  centers  to  extend  their  facilities  to  the  outlying  comniun- 
ities,  effecting  a  system  of  branch  banliing  under  national  sponsorship,  national 
control  and  na^tional  standards...." 


COi/HIODITY  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  yesterday  ordered  rail- 

HAIL  RATES         roads  operating  from  southern  territory  to  trunk-line  territory  and 

Connecticut,  Hhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  to  caJ-ry  butter  and 
eggs  at  third-class  or  less  rates.    The  order  also  7/as  made  to  aopl; 
to  butter  and  eggs  trans-oorted  between  -Qoints  in  southern  territory  and  from.  Evans^ 
ville,  Ind,,  to  sou.thern  destinations.  (Press ,  May  1.) 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reiDorts:  "!7e stern  railroads  filed  suit  in  Fed- 
eral District  Covrt  ye~sterday  to  er^'oin  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
putting  new  rates  on  grain  and  grain  -oroducts  into  effect  on  June  1,  _  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  -5:  Santa  Ee  Hallway  has  estimated  its  probable  annual  loss  at  $3,000,000 
■under  the  new  rates  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  at  $2,000,000." 


WHEAT  EXPORT-  A  Seattle,  Wash.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  negotiations 

were  completed  yesterday  by  the  Earmers'  National  G-rain  Corporation 
for  lease  of  the  Hanford  Street  elevator  of  the  Port  Commission  for 
the  movement  of  -^^leat  to  export  m.arkets.    The  report  says:  "The  elevator  plant, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  of  bulk  and  850,000  bushels  of  sacked  > 
wheat,  will  be  talnen  over  to-day  by  the  grain  corporation,  which  plans  to  ■  export 
10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  through  Seattle." 
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Section  2 

Argentine  A  Buenos  Aires  d.iopatch  to  the  press  of  April  30  says:  "In 

Farm  Aid      an  effort  to  assist  corn  farmers  thro^agh  the  difficult  situation  creat- 
ed oy  lanusually  lovr  prices  the  BeiHz  of  the  Nation  has  decided  to  lend 
them  2.5  'oesos  per  hundred  "^lilograms  of  corn  shelled  and  in  sachs  ready 
for  e::rportation.     The  loan  is'  equivalent  to  21  American  cents  per  "bush- 
el and  is  65  per  cent  of  the  present  selling  price,  which  is  equivalent 
to  32  A^.ierican  cents  per  hushel,    Ea.rly  in  March  the  "bank  advanced  to 
farmers  1.5  pesos  per  100  hilograms,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  12.5 
cents  per  "loushel,  "but  this  has  proven  insufficient.    The  Minister  of 
A^ric-jlture  April  29  addressed  a  proclamation  to  lural  landlords  urging 
them  to  reduce  their  rents,  pointing  out  that  rental  accounts  for  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  farmers^  costs,  that  present  rentals  were  established 
when  grain  prices  were  douole  the  prices  of  to-day  and  that  landlords 
should  "be  willing  to  contribute  their  share  toward  solving  the  country's 
present  critical  economic  depression  by  accepting  lower  rentals.  Pro- 
visional president  Uribm''u  made  a  similar  appeal  to  landlords  some  time 
ago  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him." 

Cheese  Con-  An  editorial  in  National  Cheese  Journal  for  April  says:  ''17e 

siznptisn      hear  a  great  deal  about  advertising  cheese.    All  agree  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  this  country  is  not  what  it  might  bo, 
or  should  be.     Germans  and  Englishmen  eat  tvdce  as  much  cheese  as  we 
do.     In  Holland  and  Prance  the  per  camta  consumption  is  three  times 
what  it  is  in  this  country.     In  Switzerland  five  times  as  much.  T?hy 
do  these  people  stop  eating  cheese  when  they  migrate  to  this  country? 
Our  population  is  largely  made  up  of  descendants  of  people  from  Euro- 
pean countries  whore  the  per  capita  cheese  consumption  is  much  higher 
thaji  in  this  country.    Tny  donH  they  eat  cheese  here  lihe  they  do  in 
the  mother  coujitrics?    T7e  believe  that  we  will  have  to  look  further 
for  the  reason  than  to  merely  assume  that  lack  of  advertising  is  respon- 
sible, are  woefully  ^-^eal!:  in  our  selling  methods,  which  include  ad- 
vertising, but  we  will  l\ave  to  do  more  than  spend  mxoney  for  advertise- 
ing  to  correct  conditions.     T7e  will,  we  believe,  h-ave  to  make  ti®  kind 
of  cheese  the  people  want  and  get  it  to  them  in  the  way  and  form  in 
which  the2'  'wnt  it.     The  riglit  rort  of  advertising  will  stimulate  inter- 
est, but  it  must  be  backed  up  by  the  right  sort  of  product  and  the 
right  sort  of  ser^/ice.     Individual  business  organizations  are  studying 
this  big  problem.    They  are  spending  monej^  for  advertising  and  they  are 
trying  to  give  good  service.     "Wliile  they  are  doing  it  the  great  majority 
of  our  cheese  factories  are  giving  no  thought  whatever  to  the  tastes 
and  whims  of  the  consumer.    They  are  turning  out  'cheese' — and  what 
crimies  are  committed  in  its  name  I     Somietime  back  we  suggested  that  a 
widespread  survey  by  the  "oroper  authorities  might  furnish  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  cheese  that  will  build  maximum  demand  and  the 
form  in  vr'nich  the  consumer  wants  his  cheese.     We  have  heard  of  nothing 
attempted  along  that  line.     If  the  officials  of  the  YJisconsin  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  for  instance,  would  pause  long  enough  in 
their  efforts  to  mak:e  trouble  for  some  poor  cheesemakar  to  put  on  sucli  a 
survey  wo  believe  they  could  t^.vArt  a  roa.l  service  to  the  industry," 
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Cotton  An  El  Dorado,  Arl:. ,  dispatch  April  27  states  that  Arkansas 

Utiliza-       delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  Business  and  Professional 
tion  Women ^  s  Clu"bs  at  Richmond,  Va. ,  in  July,  have  "been  instructed  "by  the 

Arkansas  federation  to  wear  cotton  dresses.    The  report  says:  "Hiss 
Earline  iTnite  of  Jackson,  i.iiss,,  national  recording  secretary  of  the 
organize:: tion,  told  the  federation  in  convention  at  El  Dorado  that  an 
effort  would  oe  made  to  give  similar  instructions  to  delegates  from 
other  States  to  promote  greater  consumption  of  cotton." 

The  press  of  April  30  reports:  "Q.up.rterly  income  accounts  of 
the  TJilliam  TTpigley,  jr.,  Company  printed  on  cotton  fahric  provided  yes-- 
terday  ta.ngiole  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  the  company  to  help  growers 
of  the  staple.    The  fahric,  co^.ted  so  as  to  carry  print  legihly,  oore 
^  also  the  company's  letterhead  and  two  illustrations.    A  program  for  pur- 

■  chasing  $12,000,000  worth  of  cotton  this  year  was  announced  recsntly  '03- 

TJilliam  TJrigley,  jr.  ,  president  of  the  company.    The  purpose  was  to 
leave  in  that  area  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  chewing  gum  in  the 
South.     'Cotton  for  gun'  is  printed  on  the  statement,  with  ^This  letter 
•  witten  on  southern  cotton.'" 

Food  and  Dr.  Alonzo  S.  Taylor,  writing  uir.er  the  title  "The  National 

I^Iutrition    Over7;ei.?ht"  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  May,  says:  "...One  of  the 
outstanding  feature's"  of  the  modern  social  economy  is  the  prominence 
of  services  contrasted  with  goods.     Among  the  goods,  the  foodstuffs 
have  declined  in  prominence,  contrasted  with  other  goods.  Sustenance 
of  the  "body  mal'ies  relatively  lower  claims  than  formerly.    TJith  incre^sec" 
national  income  has  resulted  a  su"bordins.tion  of  revictualment  which  is 
not  adequately  appreciated.    Evidence  from  census  sources  and  from  sur- 
^reys  of  distrihution  suggest  that  the  outlay  of  the  AiTierican  people  to 
cover  the  food  supply  is  not  much  over  a  fourth  of  the  national  income. 
Indeed  it  is  coming  to  he  realized  that  the  inclusive  outlay  for  the 
automooile  is  almost  as  much.     Stated  oaldly,  this  im.plies  that  the  a.u- 
tomohilo  costs  the  statistical  family  as  much  as  the  food  s^'joply,  and 
together  the  two  talre  up  aoout  half  of  the  national  income.     For  the 
suhjoct  in  hand,  the  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  relation  octwccn 
hurden  of  suhsistence  and  level  of  suhsistence .    TThen  a  count r^^  is  poor, 
undernutrition  is  likely  to  he  prevalent.    17-ien  from  half  to  t^ro  thirds 
of  the  national  income  must  he  e:n:pcndcd  for  the  food  supply,  it  is  likc*- 
ly  that  the  average  plane  of  nutrition  will  oe  such  as  to  entail  under- 
weight,   pressure  of  population  on  food  supply  tends  toward  underweight. 
ITncn,  oil  the  contrary,  a  covjitry  is  rich,  undernutrition  is  likely  to 
"be  of  only  incidental  occurrence.    The  foodstuff  that  was  once  a  lir'.UL-y 
becomes  a  comfort,   the  foodstuff  that  was  once  a  comfort  becomes  a 
necessity.    V/hcn  food  supplies  arc  freely  abundant  and  only  a  foujrth  of" 
the  n£>.tional  income  needs  to  be  spent  for  foodstuffs,  a  high  level  of 
nutrition  is  likely  to  be  maintained.    A  high  level  of  nutrition  tondr; 
toward  overweight,    Wlienever  it  is  easy  to  be  fully  nourished,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  be  overnourished, . . . " 

Hungarian  "The  Hungarian  land  reform  was  completed  May  30,  1930,  After 

Land  Re-  this  date  no  further  expropriation  can  take  place.  During  the  reform 
form  1,269,294  yoke  of  ground  Y/ere  divided  up.     The  large  estates  suffered 

most.     The  grea.ter  part  were  e^coropric-.ted  as  a  tax  without  indemnifica- 
tion, a  small  part  v/ith  indemnity.    The  indemnification  caused 
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difficulties  "but  was  carried  throngli  wit.i  the  placing  of  a  foreiv^n 
loan  and  with  the  issuance  of  bonds  (0"blir7:ationen)  .    The  land  reform 
had  great  results  since  it  was  possible  go  satisfy  500,000  out  of  the 
agricultural  proletariat  comprising  1,000,000  persons.     Some  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  economically  a  mistalie  to  cut  up  the  large  es- 
tates which  have  high  yie].ds  into  small  properties  giving  lower  yields, 
hut  it  is  jjossiole  to  raise  the  yield  of  the  ^nall  properties.  The 
government  should  go  further,  since  the  proportion  of  land  in  large  es- 
tates is  -itill  large.    The  next  task  will  he  a  reform  of  entailed  land." 
(Social  Science  Abstracts,  March.) 

Quarantines  An  editorial  in  pacific  Rm-al  Press  for  A-oril  18  says:  "City 

folh  often  object  to  our  og-ri cultural  ouarantines,  and  di ;■  count  their 
value,... Too  bad  the  city  folk  who  have  this  sort  of  an  idea  could  not 
read  the  uiiofficial  report  which  Franir  Swett,  manager  of  the  Pe^or  Co- 
operative, has  just  made  regarding  damage  from  jsar  blight  la,st  ^''sar. 
iTot  that  blight  is  carried  in  via  the  suitcases  of  the  travelers,  but 
it  is  t^'oiccal  of  the  degree  of  loss  which  m^any  diseases  and  insects  can 
cause.    Mr.   Swett  estimates  that  in  seven  counties  not  les-  than  244-,- 
032  trees  were  pulled  out  on  account  of  the  bli-^iht  last  year.  Expres- 
sing it  in  trees  may  be  a  way  tliat  city  folk  will  be  impressed,  for  the^^" 
recite  with  feeling  that  'Only  G-od  can  m.aiie  a  tree.'     Some  of  these 
trees  wei.^e  old,  some  young,  but  all  had  a  part  in  the  economic  and  ar- 
tistic life  of  the  State.    And  the  tailing  out  of  these  trees  is  only  a 
small  "oart  of  the  total  damage  which  insect  and  disease  pests  ca.use 
agricultr.re ,     If  a.  loest  such  as  the  Medfl^^  got  into  this  State,   the  "oea: 
blight  los^--  would  be  tiny  compared  vdth  the  loss  the  Medfly  could  cau^'C. 
The  alfalfa  weevil  could  Ce.sily  cause  greater  damage.    A  consideraJole 
list  mi.f'Vit  be  presented.     Yes,  quaraintines  are  ba.sed  on  a  good  rea"on." 


Section  3 

Departmient  of  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farm.er  for  April  23  says:  "Hew 

Agriculture    processes  in  refrigerating  f3raits  and  vegetables  are  giving  nation- 
wide and  world-wide  markets  to  farm  producers,  especially  to  our  small- 
acreage  farmers.     Sending  thousands  of  miles  to  cons^omers  green  peas.. 
in  the  pod,  snap  beans,  aspara^s,  as  -'rell  as  celery  and  lettuce  and 
other  fresh  vegeta.bles,  is  a  tremendously  expanding  business.    This  is 
the  outcome  of  research  in  frozen  pack  work  by  scientists  and  this  work 
would  seem  to  be  only  in  the  beginnings.     One  of  these  workers,  H.  C. 
Diehl,  lias  been  stationed  in  f  ie  ITenatchee  laborator^^  of  the  united 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    2Jow  he  has  been  promoted  in  ran.:  with 
headouarters  at  Seattle,  in  charge  of  frozen  pack  work.     Ke  will  also 
keep  close  in  touch  with  the  work  in  Yaldmia  as  well  as  in  Uenatchee.  At 
a  recent  m.ecting  of  the  Canners'  league  in  California,  Mr.  Diehl  ex- 
hibited Bartlett  pears,   showing  the  relation  of  maturity,  handling  and 
storage  conditions  to  the  craality  in  the  canned  product.     G-reat  numbers 
of  our  people  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  frcsb  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  season  in  their         localities.    They  are  buying  them  the  year 
around,  mostly  at  high  prices  and  brought  from  long  distances.    This  is 
true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hothouse  production  of  tomatoes, 
cucimbers,  etc.,  is  also  a  growing,  but  restricted,  business  near  the 
centers  of  population," 
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Section  4  \ 
QU0T..TI01IS 

Farm 

products  April  30, — Livestock  at  Chicago:     SlaiL^hter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealerr;,   ^  teers  (1100~1500  ll)s.)  g;ood  and  choice  $8  to  $9.75; 
cows,  ^ood  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heii'ers,  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.75  to  $8,75;  vealera  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocher 
cattle,   sterrs,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $8;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-- 
350  Ids.)  .^-ood  and"  choice  $6.20  to  $6,85;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $7.10  to  $7.25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good 
and  choice  $6,75  to  $7.10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  a,oove  quotEvtions)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  larnh?^:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  Ihs.  do?ni)  $8.50  to  $9.65;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  mediuni 
to  choice  $6,50  to  $8.25. 

Grain:    [Mo.  1  darl:  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minnea-Dolin  SOtf  to  82t;;5;  ITo,2  red  winter  Chicago  81  to  81-f^;  St. Louis 
80  to  31^7^;  Kansas  City  74^<;  lTo,2  hard  winter  Chicago  82  to  82tr^;  Kansas 
City  72^  to  73/' ;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  55^;  Minneapolis  46  to  48^5; 
Kansas  City  46-g-^  to  48^-^^;  lTo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  53i  to  54"^^;  Minneap- 
olis 50  to  51^;  St.  Louis  53ij  to  55^;  Kansas  City  49  to  50-i-^;  Uo.3 
white  orts  Chicago  27(^;  Minneapolis  24t  to  24|:^;  St.  Louis  29^  to  29^<fl 
Kansas  City  28  l/8  to' 29,;^,  ■         .  '  '  ^ 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  closed  at  $5,75-$6.25  per 
douhle-head  harrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4.50  f .o.h.  Hastings.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  $1.70-$2,10  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $1.30 
f.o.h.  PresGue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  IThitos  $1.30-$1.45  car- 
lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1-$1.10  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point,     South  Carolina 
Pointed  t^rpo  cabbage  $1-$1.60  por  I'a^burhel  hDaper  in  teminal  markets, 
Texas  Round  t'v'pe  $l,75-$3  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets; 
$12  per  ton  f.o.b,  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Texas  Yellow  Ber- 
muda onions,  commercials,  $1.25-$1,75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming 
centers;  80^-$l  f.o.b,  Raymondville  Section.    Louisiana  strawberries, 
Klondikes,  $3.25-$3,75  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  $2.75-$3.15 
f.o.b,  auction  sales  at  E-mmond.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples  $2.10-$2,18 
per  bushel  basket  in  Ne^v  Yorl:  City;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rocheirter. 
Michigan  Baldwins  $2  in  Chic-^^go. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  8  points  to  9,llf^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,42^,    May  future  contracts  on  the 
Ne^  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points  to  9.75(^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  9.77^^. 

Tfnolesalc  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  24%.;  91  score,  24t^;  90  score,  23$^. 

liTholesale  prices  of.No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    jTlats,  13  to  14^^;  Single  Daisies,  14  to  15^;  Young  Americas, 
14f  to  15s./.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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SALARY  IITCHSASS  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  action  of  the  Interior  and 

DEGRESS  Justice  Departments  in  for'oidding-  all  salary  increases  for  their 

employees,  other  than  those  required  hy  law,  was  declared  at  the 
ITiiite  House  yesterday  to  li^.ve  "been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 
admi n i  s  t ra t i o n  wi  th  pre  s  ide nt  Ho o ve  r  ^  s  appro  val . • . . " 


CKAI/IBER  OE  An  Atlantic  Cit^^  dispatch  tc-day  states  that  reduction  in 

COMi.'IERCE  the  HaY/ley-Smoo t  tariff  rates  was  advocated  le.st  night  before  the 

LIEETIHG-  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  'oy  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of 

its  hoard  of  directors.    As  a  further  means  of  adding  "business  re- 
covery he  advocated  a  lowering  of  the  capital  gains  and  loss  tax. 
The  report  says:  "Voicing  the  sentiments  of  organized  "business,  ho  stressed  the 
need  of  economy  in  Government  o'oeration  and  the  applic^otion  of  interest  paj'monts 
by  foreign  governiucnt s  to  the  ordiiiary  expenditrros  rather  than  to  the  speedy  Y/ip« 
ing  out  of  our  ovm  public  debt.    This,  he  said,  is  necessary  that  business  may  not 
further  be  burdened  by  taX8.tion  in  times  of  business  depression.,.." 

At  the  close  of  the  throc-day  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the    Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  at  Atlantic  City  yesterday,  the  board  of  directors 
elected  Silas  H,  Stravjn  of  Chicago  as  president  of  the  chamber.     Julius  K.  Barnes 
of  Duluth  and  Hew  Yorh  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  (Prer.s,  May  2.) 


MCIODLVIE  TO  The  Federal  Eami  Board  has  designated  Sam  R.  HcKelvie, 

LOiroOH  COH-       member  of  the  board,  to  attend  the  conference  of  representatives 
EERSHCE  from  the  principal  wheat  exporting  countries  which  will  be  held  at 

CanLida  Plouse,  London,  beginning  May  18,  to  consider  the  world  v/heat 
sprplus  situation.    Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Food  Research  In- 
stitute, Stanford  University,  California,  will  accompany  Mr.  McKelvie  as  Technical 
Adviser, 


WHEAT  CORPORATION  A  Topeha  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  petition  asking  appoint 

RECEIVER  ASKED  ment  of  a  receiver  for  the  T7)ieat  Earmir^g  Company  of  Hays,  largest 

of  the  farms  corporations  in  Kansas,  was  on  file  yesterday  in 
Shavniee  County  District  Court,    Roland  Eoynton,  State's  Attorney 
General,  announced  ho  vjould  file  ouster  proceedings  against  the  comipany  and  other 
farming  corporations  in  a.ccordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kansas  House 
of  Representatives,     Judge  Ceorge  A,  Klien  has  issued  an  order  restraining  the 
company.    The  petition  allogod  that  the  concern  had  failed  to  pay  dividends," 
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Section  2 

Chemicals  in  Manrjf actm-ers  Record  for  April  30  says:  "....To-day,  there 

The  South    is  esta'olished  a  grovsrin.?;  chemical  industry  "based  on  the  South' s  gen- 
erous suDply  of  petrolem,  natural  gas,  coal,  lignite,  sulphur,  salt, 
phosphate,  limestone,  ores,  clays  and  many  other  raw  materials,  as 
well  an  the  products  and  "by-products  of  its  forests  and  crops  v.'hich 
are  oein?;  turned  into  cellulose  and  other  -products .     In  addition  to 
the  production  in  the'  South  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  "basic  chem- 
icals, new  and  once  rare  products  are  "being  developed.     Great  plants 
for  nitrogen  fixation  are  shipping  out  ammonia  "by  the  carload.  The 
South  has  led  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  in  ;oro- 
duction  of  naval  stores.     Its  cottonseed  oil  industry  has  "been  incroagoc' 
in  value  "by  chemical  research,    Uow  products  and  uses  for  these  product r 
sire  "being  annomicod  constantly,    A  primary  need  of  tho  chemical  indus- 
try is  rcasona"bly  cheap  power  and  fuel.    Tho  South  has  those  in  ahund- 
anco  in  its  coal,  lignite,  oil  and  gas,  comhincd  with  a  hydroelectric 
dcvolo;omont  that  is  steadily  "being  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  indus- 
trial needs  of  this  section.    Moreover,  its  abundant  la"bor  supply  and 
transT)ortr..tion  facilities  and  its  surface  water  supply  complete  the  ful} 
requirements  of  successful  manufacturing.    That  is  why  in  a  comparative- 
ly few  years  the  South  han  come  forward  as  a  great  chemical  manufactur- 
ing region,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $2,000,000,000.    The  expan- 
sion of  the  future,  however,  will  "bo  on  an  oven  larger  scale,,,," 

Meat  Prices  ITnolesale  prices  of  dressed  "beef  dropped  during  April  to 

levels  that  are  from.  27  to  32  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  according 
to  a  monthly  review  of  the  livestock  auid  meat  situation  issued  to-day 
"by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,    Alm.ost  all  meats  are  now 
su"bstantially  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Veal  is  27  per  cent  lower  at 
wholesale;  fresh  pork  loins  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower,  depending  uo- 
on  the  weight;  smoked  hams  from  14  to  20  per  cent  lower;  smoked  picnics, 
30  per  cent  lower.    The  domestic  trade  in  "oork  products  was  fair  during 
the  month.    Prices  of  fresh  pork  showed  a  gradiml  decline  until  the 
final  week  of  the  month.     Consumer  demand  for  dressed  "beef  was  fair  and 
showed  a  seasonaole  preference  for  hindquarters.    Receipts  of  sheep  and 
lam"bs  continued  heELYy  throughout  the  month  and  were  heavier  than  for 
the  saiuc  month  of  1930  and  considera"bly  heavier  than  in  March,  1931, 
Demand  for  hides  was  very  quiet  during  the  month,  and  prices  moved 
lower.    There  was  a  little  "better  demand  for  leather  than  in  March, 

Undulant  Pa.ris  correspondence  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Fever  Association  for  April  25  says:  "Dr.  Arnold  Ifetter  hias  Ju?t  presented 

to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  report  on  undulant  fever  and  its  develop-  ■ 
ment  throughout  the  entire  world.     He  thinics  that  the  ravages  of  this 
disease  7dll  continue  to  increase  in  all  coimtries  in  which  it  is  known, 
including  Prance,  and  that  it  is  tim.e  that  serious  measures  were  adoDtec 
here  against  it.     He  regards  as  absolutely  demonstrated  that  its  causa- 
tive agent  is  Brucella  ahortus,  since  Kristensen  pu'blished  his  convinc- 
ing o"bservations.    The  true  disease  is  the  epidemic  alDortivc  fever  tha.t 
occurs  in  cows.    The  passage  of  the  micro-organism,  through  the  sheep, 
tho  goat  and  the  pig  is  only  secondary,  although  dangerous  for  the  per^ 
son  contcjninated  hy  these  animals,  in  which  its  virulence  is  increased, 
Undulant  fever  is  communicated  hy  the  goat  to  man  "by  the  use  of  milk 
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and  cheese  derived  frora  the  animal,  whereas,  v,hen  the  micro-organism 
comes  from  cattle,  contamination  "by  the  milk  is  more  exceptional.  The 
micro-organism  is  less  frequent  in  cow* s  milk,  and,  in  the  digestive  . 
tract  of  man,  traverses  less  easily  the  intestinal  mucosa,  when  it  is 
derived  from  cow's  milk.     It  is  its  passage  through  the  goat  that  ren- 
ders it  more  capable  of  infecting  man  through  the  digestive  tract.  The. 
"ba.cillus  from  cattle  penetrates  the  organism  of  man  through  t'le  skin — 
through  ciita/neous  abrasions  in  persons  having  contadts  YAth  cattle  sirf- 
fering  from  epidemic  abortion.    That  is  ¥;hy  farm.ers,  and  more  particu- 
larly dairmen  and  veterinarians  who  talce  ca^re  of  sick  cattle,  are  the 
ordinaj:y  victims  much  more  than  persons  who  have  dr-anli  milk  from  sick 
cows. ..  .Pasteurization  is  sufficient  protection  against  cow's  r.iilk.  The 
sale  of  milk  from  a  herd  of  goa^ts  that  is  contamiimted  should  bo  loro- 
hibited,  for  goat^s  milk  does  not  withstand  sterilization.  Vaccination 
by  means  of  heated  cultures  has  been  proposed  by  Dubois  a„nd  Sollior  for 
persons  who  arc  especially  c:cposed  through  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion; for  instaaice,  on  farms  where  there  is  a.n  epidemic  among  the 
cattle,  r--5hocp  or  goats,    llettcr  recommended  that,  before  vaccination  is 
advised  in  localities  affected  by  epidemics,   it  would  be  well  to  wadt 
until  the  procedure  has  been  given  a  more  thorough  trial." 

Wild/Jlicc  La?;rence       Pedro se,  m*iting  -ujidcr  the  title  "Wanted:  A  Wild 

nice  Harvo^-itor,*'  in  Scientific  imerican  for  Hay,  sa.ys:  "...Wild  rice 
has  qualities  said  to  be  found  combined  in  no  other  grain.  High 
caloric  content  and  the  princiioaJ  vitamins  are  claam.ed  for  it.     It  is 
easily  digested  a.nd  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Hospitals 
use  it  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  disorders,  a.nd  it  al- 
so is  "iQ-oular  as  a  compa^-nion  dish  with  almost  any  kind  of  wild  game. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  cost 
has  risen  to  a  dollar  or  more  a  pound,  the  chara.cter  of  the  rice  fields 
is  such  that  it  discoiura^es  improvement  on  the  primitive  and  more  or 
le^;s  efficient  harvesting  methods  of  the  Indians.     However,  a.  fruitful 
field  for  experimentation  is  here,  and  it  offers  possibilities  of  es- 
tahlishing  a  domestic  indu^: tr^^  of  great  economic  value.*.." 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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ESJA2  AND  HEJD  The  State  Department  announced  yesterday  that  the  United 

KIITCrDOM  HEC-      States  is  extending  full  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  dual  king- 
OG-NIZED  dom  of  the  Hejaz  and  Nejd  and  its  dependencies  in  Arabia.  ITotifi-- 

cation  of  this  action  is  "being  communicated  through  Ambassador 
Dawes  to  the  Hejazi  Minister  at  London.     "The  kingdom  of  the  Hejaz 
and  Hejd  and  its  dependencies,"  the  departm.ent  points  out,  "has  been  recognized  by 
nearly  all  of  the  principal  governm.ents  of  Europe  and  it  has  entered  into  treaty 
relations  with  several  of  these  governir.ents. . .  .The  capital  of  the  Hejaz  is  Mecca, 
while  that  of  the  Hejd  is  Hiyadh,..."  (press,  May  4.) 


I EUROPE  SEEKS  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Hay  3  says:  "The  urgent 

tHSAT  CUES         need  for  a  world  accord  providing  a  large  measure  of  stability  in 
I  the  production  and  exportation  of  wheat  has  resulted  in  a  movement 

I  in  Europe  to  obtain  the  services  of  Thomas  L.  Chadbo-'orne ,  Hew  York 

p-awyer,  whose  unrelenting  efforts  for  the  last  nine  months  have  finally  brought 
[the  principal  sugars-producing  coimtries  within  the  framework  of  a  five-year  agree- 
ment.   A  permanent  legal  contract  binding  Cuba,  Java  and  all  the  European  beet- 
'sugar  nations  to  the  Chadbourne  schem.e  will  be  signed  at  Brussels  next  Saturday, 
and  it  is  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  sugar  experts  concerned  that  Mr.  Chadbourne '  s 
comprehensive  experience  in  the  sugar  problemx  fits  himx  for  tackling  the  equally 
delicate  wheat  problem,,.." 


OTEHHATIOlTiL  Six  major  problems  affecting  v;orld  trade,  three  of  which 

COl.ilvIERCS  are  expected  to  cause  much  discussion,  will  be  faced  by  the  sixth 

CHAMBER  annual  congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 

MSETIITG-  eve  of  its  m.eeting  opening  at  Washington  to-day,  according  to  the 

press.     The  chief  topics  to  be  considered  are  tariffs,  debts  and 
reparations,  the  Russian  five-year  plan,  silver,  the  world  agri- 
cultural crisis  and  stabilization  of  emplo^Tnent  and  industry. 


MAITITOBA  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  3  says:  "Calling  on 

CRAIIT  BOIED        the  grain  growers  of  the  prairies  to  unite  behind  a  well-ordered 

plan  that  would  prevent  dunping  of  the  1931.  crop  immediately  after 
it  was  harvested,  premier  Bracken  of  Manitoba  advocates  setting  up 
a  government  grain  marketing  board  as  a  temporary  measure...." 

MOSQUITOES  FOH  The  press  to-day  says:  "Artificial  breeding  of  m.alaria  mos- 

PARESIS  CURE      qui  toes  in  quantities .  sufficient  to  supply  State  hospitals  for  the 

insane  with  a  cvre  for  paresis  has  been  made  a  new  objective  of  the 
Public  Xenalth  Service ,.  ,Dr.  Bruce  Mayne  will  leave  next  week  for  a 
Southern  State  to  choose  the  mosquitia  strain  to  be  bred.    Laboratory  work  will  be 
conducted  at  some  spot  in  the  South  and  also  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  at 
Washington,,.."  
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Federal  More  than  GO  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  first  mortgage  loans 

Land  Ban]cs  of  the  t'-elve  Federal  Land  Ban>s  have  "been  made  since  1922,  after  the 
deflation  of  farm  land  values  had  made  substantial  Torogress,  while 
onl^'-  7  --^er  cent  date  from  the  period  of  farm  land  inflation  in  1920^21, 
according  to  a  survey"  of  the  Ne^-'  York  National  City  Company,  reports 
the  pres??  to-c\ay.    The  survey  points  out  thr.t  a  chief  reason  why 
the  puDlic  is  indifferent  to  these  issues  has  oeen  the  great  deflation 
in  land  values  in  tlie  last  ten  years,  and  states  that  axtually  the  to- 
tal extent  of  tlie  decline  in  t?ie  last  eight  years  has  "been  less  than 
during  1921-22. 

Illinois  Junius  E,  iYood,  vjri ting  under  the  title  "Illinois ,  Crossroads 

of  the  Continent"  in  The  national  Geographic  Magazine  for  Hay,  says: 
"...Illinois  is  a,  flc^er  State — a  fact  which  is  scldomi  realized  because 
the  oloons  v/hich  make  its  reputation  are  grown  in  greenhouses  for  com- 
merce.    It  markets  200,000,000  flowers  a  year,  shipping  roses  to  Cali- 
fornia and  peonies,  carnations,  gladioli,  a,nd  chrysanthcm-ums  to  other 
distant  States.    The  hardy  peony,  12,000  "buds  to  the  acre ^  and  15  acres 
to  a  farm,  must  be  harvested  in  a  single  month.    A  new  variety  sells 
as  high  as  $100  a  plant.    The  climate  belts  encountered  between  southern 
and  northern  Illinois  lengthen  the  crop,  and  a  field  will  be  blooming 
in  one  section  months  after  those  in  another  ha.vc  been  cut ....  Illinois 
does  not  raise  as  m^uch  corn  as  Iowa,  but  it  raises  more  than  any  single 
co^jntry  outside  of  the  United  Sta.tes.     It  also  'cans'  more,  that  indus- 
try centering  at  Hooposton,  pioneer  'dry'   city, ...Once  Illinois  was  the 
loading  agricultural  State  in  the  Iv'ation;  but,  as  farm  prices  have  fal- 
len and  cities  have  grown,  its  acreage  and  livestock  have  shrunlc.  Its 
scientists  gave  the  world  a  new  agriculture  based  on  perm.anent  soil 
fertilit^^,  and  it  made  cooperative  marketing  and  cooperative  grain  ele- 
vators a  success.     It  makes  the  machines  for  modern  agriculture,  m.anu- 
factcu^cs  food  products,  and  it  has  become  the  food  distribution  center 
for  the  united  States,  if  not  for  the  world. . .Illinois  is  a  leading 
State  for  the  pamioered  cucmiber.    In  its  warm  hom.e  it  receives  attention 
never  dreamied  of  by  its  forefathers,  who  were  only  good  enough  for  filla: 
between  hils  of  corn. . . .Hature  made  Illinois  a  retreat  for  migratory 
birds,  and  State  refuges  lend  encouragemient .    Each  year  15,000  phesants 
and  50,000  pheasant  eggs  are  distributed  here.    The  marshes  of  the 
Illinois  Hiver  are  a  duck  b.^nter^s  Mecca.    Ducks'  air' 'lanes  lead  from 
as  far  a^^y  as  C-reat  Bear  Lalre.,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  C-ulf,  in 
tiae  south.,.. As  a  distribution  point,  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the 
coitntry  for  many  things  besides  food — dry  goods,  general  merchandise, 
je?/8lry,  musical  instruments,  millinery,  s-ioes,  ^r^ceries,  candy.  It 
is  a  fresh-T)roduce  term.ir^l,  30,000  cars  of  fruit  from  California  alone 
bain,^  distribute  there.     Its  pantry  normally  has  on  ice  half  a  million 
tons  K}f  r^at,  eno-iign  butter  a.nd  eggs  to  s^jpply  the  Nation  for  six  weeks, 
and  cheese  for  seven.     It  is  the  lax-gest  grain  market — 400,000,000 
bushels  a  year — and  annual  tradings  in  futures  have  reached  31,000,000,- 
000  bushels,  six  times  the  crop  of  the  ITation. . . . " 

International  The  projected  international  Pacific  highway  between  Mexico 

Highway  and  California  appears  to  be  nearing  reality  as  a  result  of  a  confer- 
ence of  Hexican  officials  which  hscs  been  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  under 
the  ausioiccs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California,  and  which 
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made  a  five-day  tour  ovet  various  highways  of  the  Southwest,  says 

the  Charnoer  of  Conmerce  of         An2:eles,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  which 

continues:  "The  conference  has  "been  highly  successful,  even  De^^ond 
the  hopes  of  its  sponsors,  and  it  is  "believed  that  within  another 

two  yenrs  it  will  be  possible  for  tourists  to  drive  from  Los  Angeles 

to  Mexico  over  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  tourist 
routes  available  in  the  world...." 


Irish  Land  A  Dublin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  2  says:  "The  Cosgravc 

Ownership    Government  has  played  its  truiip  card  in  the  pajrty  game  to  obtain  the 

agricultural  vote  in  the  approaching  general  elections.     Seventy  thou- 
sand tenant  farmers  May  1  became  absolute  owners  of  their  land  through 
the  now  la,nd  act  Just  emerged  from  the  Dail,  designed  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  transfer  from  landlord  to  tenant.    This  measure,  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  land-purchase  acts,  finally  disposes  of  the  old 
problems  of  land  tenure  and  rings  dov,ni  the  curtain  of  a  fifty-year-old 
struggle  begun  by  Michael  Davitt  to  obtain  the  land  for  the  people. 
This  is  the  biggest  single  transaction  in  Ireland^ s  land-purchase  his- 
tory.   The  cost  to  the  goverjnment,  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  will  be 
met  by  an  issue  of  land  bonds  in  that  amount.    Bonds  in  a  sun  appro- 
priate to  each  estate  will  be  placed  to  the  credi.t  of  the  landlord 
immediately  in  the  Rational  City  Banli  of  Dublin,  from  which  he  will 
draw  dividends.    Thus  the  landlord  is  now  completely  eliminated  and\ 
the  age-old  grievance  of  the  Irish  farmers  ir.  ended.     There  are  150,000 
of  these  fanner  tenants  in  the  Free  State — the  remaining  80,000  will 
receive  full  benefit  of  the  new  act  in  November.     It  is  anticipated 
that  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  operation  within  twelve  months...." 


Nut  Crop  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Hural  press  for  April  25  says: 

"There  cs.n  be  no  surplus  of  almonds  in  California  in  the  sam.e  sense 
that  we  liave  a  surplus  of  grapes  and  canning  peaches  because  the 
Nation  uses  more  almonds  than  California  produces.     However,   there  can 
be  and  threatens  to  be  a  surplus  of  low  quality  almonds  in  this  State 
this  year,  and  this  discussion  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a 
danger  and  suggesting  a  remedy.    At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Almond  E:^change  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  sizable  crop  of  almonds 
is  in  prospect,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  unless  every  grower  who 
can  do  so  irrigates  his  almond  trees,  and  unless  those  who  can  not  ir- 
rigate practice  the  best  possible  cultural  methods  v;e  will  have  too 
many  Ioyi  quality  nuts.     Prom  nov;  on  the  unr-pl-omp  nuts  will  be  more  of 
a  burden  than  ever  because  the  exchange  has  finally  completed  the  ar- 
rangements for  carefully  grading  each  lot  of  nuts  delivered  and  paying 
for  them  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  quality.    This,  of  course,  will 
affect  the  price  level  of  all  almonds,  whether  delivered  to  the  cxchang* 
or  not.     So  in  the  face  of  a  rather  large  prospective  crop  and  short 
water  suoplics,  it  vdll  pay  to  m.alcc  use  of  water  where  available,  or  if 
not  available  to  exercise  the  old  cultivator  and  other  means  of  malcing 
the  nut  fill  up  the  cradle  and  grow  up  into  useful  nuthood.    This  is 
the  year  to  strain  a  point  in  that  direction,  unless  all  signs  fail," 


Packers' 

Five-Day 

Week 


A  Kansas  City  dispatch  May  1  states  that  Armour  and  Company 
officials  have  announced  a  five-day  week  working  schedule  for  the  pack- 
ing plant's  3,400  worlsrs.    They  described  the  new  program  as  an 
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experiment,  having  in  view  economy  and  'oetterment  of  employment  con- 
ditions.   The  five-day  week  recently  was  inaugurated  at  the  Armour 
plant  in  St,  Joseph,  Mo,,  as  an  experiment, 

[pa"berculosis  An  editorial  in  The  Dail^'  Ar gas-Leader  ( Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dale,) 

Eradica-      for  April  28  says:  "Bovine  tuherculo sis  eradication  is  a  suhject  with 
tion  which  more  South  Dal<Dtans  should  "become  familiar.    The  average  city  man 

usually  dismisses  the  topic  with  the  thought  that  it  is  something  com- 
plicated rnd  of  no  special  relation  to  his  welfare.     In  this,  he  is 
mistaken.    Many  Sio^ox  Falls  residents  learned  that  yesterday  at  a 
Chamhcr  of  Coirmerco  luncheon  when  the:;-  hoard  Hcrry  J.  Boyt,  livestock 
comm-isn^;ioncr,  c:cplain  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  now  "being  vi^ged 
against  tubercular  cattle.     Testimony  from  experts  shows  clearly  that 
"bovine  tuberculosis  can  he  transm-itted  to  human  oeings  through  various 
channels.     Consequently,  as  a  matter  of  health  preservation,  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  "being  made  tc  rcm.ove  tubercular  cattle ...  .Bovine  tuber- 
culosis eradication  is  growing  in  po-oularity.    Cows  are  being  tested 
now  in  all  counties  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  several  other 
States,     Tests  are  now  embracing  alm.ost  all  of  Horth  Dakota  and  a  large 
section  of  Minnesota.    Much  of  eastern  ITebraslna  has  been  tested.  South 
Dakota,  however,  is  a  conspicuous  lagga.rd.    There  has  been  some  opposi- 
tion here  due  to  a  mi  i  sunder  standing  of  the  purposes  and  operation  of 
the  eradication  system.    The  air  is  being  clarified,  however,  and  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  more  progress  in  the  future.    Under  the  South  Dalcota 
law,   the  eradication  is  by  co'onties.    An  area  for  testing  can  be  es- 
tablished through  a  petition  signed  by  farmers  representing  the  ovmer- 
ship  of  60  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  a  county.     Such  petitions  have  been 
circulated  in  Minnehaha  County  and  signed  generally  but  they  have  been 
blocked.    Another  attempt,  we  understand,  will  be  made  before  long  to 
advance  the  subject  in  this  county.,.." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

jAgriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Utah  Farmer  for  April  25  says:  "Farmers 

should  study  carefully  the  revised  'agi*i cultural  outlook'  just  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultui^e.    During  the  latter  part  of  January 
each  year  the  department  experts  and  those  from  the  States  combined 
their  judgment  in  an  effort  to  forecast  as  nearly  as  possible  the  prob- 
able trend  of  prices  in  various  agricnlt^jral  coirmodities.    Later  on  in 
the  spring  the  specialists  survery  the  situation  in  farming  sections  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  possible  Y/hat  farm.crs  intend  to  plant  and  how 
much.    The  report  on  'farmers'  intentions  to  plant'  has  just  been  issued 
and  the  revised  outlook  is  in  terms  of  this  report ...  .There  are  m.any 
more  factors  than  the  intentions  to  plant  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  judging  the  future  of  any  particular  crop,  and  fanners  are  ad- 
vised to  study  the  complete  outlook  report  in  connection  ^Adth  the 
present  one," 
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Section  4 
1/LAHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

products  May      — Livestock  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vsalers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9,75;  co'vs, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-^50  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $6,75 
to  $8,75;  vealers, . good  and. choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $6 #75  to  $8;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
good  and_ choice  $6.35  to  $7.10;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $7.35  to  $7.50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$7  to  $7.35  (roft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  emd  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  do Yrn)  $8.50  to  $9,65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $6,50  to  $8,25, 

G-rain:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  80  5/8  to  82  5/8^;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  8lf^;_St. 
Louis  80  to  81^;  Kansas  City  75^;  No, 2  hard  winter  Chi  cago  824^; 
Kansas  City  73"2^;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  54-5  to  55^^;  Minneapolis 
45^  to  47;!^;  Kansas  City  47  to  49^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  54t  to 
56t^;  Minneapolis  49^  to  50i^;  St.  Louis  55  to  56^-^;  Kansas  City  49^ 
to..51r/f;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  27^  to  27j^ ;  .Minneapolis  24-1  to  25^; 
St.  Loiiis  30r^, 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $5.50-$5,25  per  double-head 
barrel  in  the  East;  $4  f  ,o,b,  Hastings,    Maine  sacked  G-roon  Mountains 
$l-70-$2,05  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $1.30  f.o.b.  Presquo  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  "Wliitos  $1,2C-$1,35  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1-$1,10  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Louisiana  Klondike;  strawberries  $3- 
$3,75  p,er  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  $2,30-$2,62i  f.o.b.  auction 
sales  at  Hammond.    South  Carolina  Pointed  t^^e  cabbage  $1-$1.50  per 
l-gi-bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets.    Texas  Round  t^/pe  $1.75-$3  per 
western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets;  85^-95,^  .f.o .b.  Lower  Valley 
points.     Texas  Yellow  Bermu^^a  onions,  commercials,  $1-$1.40  per  stan- 
dard crate  in  constiming  centers;  85^90(2f  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  C-rande  Valley 
points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples,  No.l.  2i  inches  up,  $5.50-$5.75  per 
"barrel  in  New  York  City;  bushels  $1,75-$1,85  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

ITIiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamer^?-  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  24^^;  91  score,  24tG^;  90  score,  24^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of.No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nevr  York 
were:  Flats,  13  to  14i-^;  Single  Daisies,  14  to  15^;  Young  Americas, 
14|  to  15tfiJ. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  22  points  to  8,89^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  yesjr 
ago  the  price  Was  15,32^2*.    May  fut-ure  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  25  points  to  9.50^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
-   Exchange  declined  27  points  to  9,50^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Y  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  A^.riculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  as  raflccted  in  the  press  on  matters  affeci«K^,  a i^r? culture,  particularly  iu  itif 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimetl.  The  intor.1 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance, 

I.  •  
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INTEElvTATIOl^lL  President  Hoover,  in  his  welcoming  address  at  the  opening 

COIvftlERGE  of  the  International  Chanher  of  Commerce  at  Washington  yesterday, 

I^EETIITG-  asserted  that  world  disarmament  would  aid  greatly  in  cutting  down 

overburdened  "budgets  and  in  encouraging  revival  of  world  "business, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 

The  report  says,,  further:  "Former  Premier  G-eorges  Theunis  of  Belgium 
termed  high  tariff  walls,  in  j\merica  and  Europe  the  greatest  o"bstacle  to  financial 
rehabilitation,    Jean  Parmenticr,  director  of  the  Credit  Eoncier  of  France, 
stressed  the.  need  for  closer  cooperation  "between  European  nations,  declaring  that 
world  peace  depended  on  the  various  nations  reaching  economic  agreem.ents ,  " 

'More  tKan  1,000  delegates  from  thirty-five  nations  attended  the  opening 
session  of  the  .Congress  which  will  discuss  world  problems  during  the  present  wGck. 

The  President,  in  his  address,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part:  "Endeavor  as 
we  must  in  support  of  every  proposal  of  international  economic  cooperation  thc.t  is 
just  to  our  respective  peoples,  yet  we  must  recognize  that  reduction  of  this  gi- 
gantic waste  of  competition  in  military  establishm.ents  is  in  the  ultimate  of  an 
importance  transcendent  over  all  other  forms  of  such  economic  effort.     It  is  vdth*- 
in  ■  the  power  of  bu-slness  men  of  the  world  to  insist  that  this  problem  shall  be 
met  with  sincerity,  couTage  and  constructive  action.     It  is  within  the  power  of 
state'^iien  to  give  to  the  world  a  great  assurance  for  the  future  and  a  great  moral 
victory  for  humanity," 


LOl^DON  OT3AT  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  State  Department 

PAEHjEY  yesterday  instructed  the  American  Legation  at  Ottawa  to  accept 

formally,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Canada^s  invitation  for 
official  participation  in  the  international  wheat  conference  at 
London  on  May  19,... The  American  delegates  will  be  Sam.  R.  McKelvic  of  the  Farm. 
Board,  form.er  Governor  of  ITebraska;  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  A,  E.  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Jood  Research  Institute,  Lcland  Stanford  Univcr3ity,  technical  expert." 


BRITISH  LAi^  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Philip  Snowden,  Chancellor 

MIOIIALIZATIOIT    of  the  Exchequer,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  yesterday  in  the 

course  of  explaining  his  land-value  tax  proposal  in  the  House  of 
Commons  v.h.en  he  intimated  it  was  to  be  the  first  step  toward  nation- 
alization of  land  and  that  the  mere  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  tax  was  not 
the  only  objective  of  the  proposed  legislation.   'By  this  measure,'  he  said,   'we  as-' 
sert  the  right  of  the  community  to  omership  of  the  land.    If  private  individuals 
continue  to  possess  a  nominal  claim  to  land  they  must  pay  a  rate  to  the  community 
for  the  enjoi^'ment  of  it.     They  can  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  to  the 
detriment  of  the  coimunity. . .  ^" 


W  SUGAR-  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Three  French  scientists, 

YIELDING-  PLAI^TT  mUBridel,  Lavielle"  and  Mangin  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 

Sciences  yesterday  their  discovery  that  a  comraon  Paraguayan  plant 
known  as  <kaabee^  contains  300  times  m.ore  sugar  per  gram  than  sugar 

cane , . . , " 


! 
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Section  2 

Chadtourne  An  editorial  in  I^acts  A'bout  Sugar  for  May  says:  "That  the 

Sugar  Plan  Chadbourne  plan,  now  embodied  in  an  accepted  international  agreement 

among  the  chief  Bi;!gar  exporting  co^ontries,  has  made  possible  the  con^- 
certed  reduction  in  output  now  being  -ondertalcen  by  these  countries  ceji 
not  be  gainsaid,    Th^t  the  movem-ent  is  being  accelerated  by  the  finan- 
cial inabilitjT-  of  other  producers  to  go  on  turning  out  sugar  at  a  loss 
is  likewise  true.    That  the  coiubina.tion  of  these  two  factors  will  re- 
store a  normal  balance  between  supply  and  demand  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  five  year  limit  contemplated  by  the  international  agreement  seems 
altogether  probc.ble.    Svcn  though  prices  m.ay  be  slow  in  responding  to 
the  changed  conditions  tha.t  are  being  brought  into  existence,  removal  of 
that  harassing  fear  of  a  continued  fall  in  market  values  which  has  par?.— 
lyzed  the  initiative  of  producers  is  a  distinct  gain.     Sooner  or  later 
merchants  ?.nd  consumers  will  awal^e  to  the  fact  that  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal ^.pplics  will  strengthen  their  trade  position,  not  'realcen  it  as  has 
been  the  case  during  the  long  period  of  descending  values.    Cicn  that 
time  arrives  progress  toward  better  conditions  in  the  sugar  industry  wil 
becom.c  ra,pid." 

A  second  sta.tement  in  the  same  issue  says : "Wliatever  its  m.erits 
or  dem.erits  as  an  economic  instrument,  the  Chadbourne  plan  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  industry  by  giving  reeded  i:.ipetus  to  the 
reduction  of  acreage  in  sugar  e:cporting  countries.    Wliile  the  suicidal 
effect  of  continu.ing  to  produce  in  excess  of  current  market  requirement: 
has  been  acknowledged,  no  sectional  or  national  group  of  sugar  producer: 
felt  inclined  to  cut  down  its  o^Tn  outpiit  without  ass'jrance  that  a  simi- 
lar course  would  be  followed  by  competing  interests.     Crop  limitation 
practiced  by  a  single  group  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  effect  on 
prices  and  seemed,  therefore,  a  useless  sacrifice,  which  would  mioroly 
place  the  country  malcing  it  at  a  comjnercial  disadvantage,    promise  of 
cooperative  action  in  the  reduction  of  outturn  was  afforded  by  the  inter, 
national  agreement,  and  th-at  -orcm-iGe  is  beine:  fulfilled.    T?hile  the 
Chadbo-orno  plan  does  not  attempt  to  limit  production  directly,  it  docs 
provide  for  the  limitation  of  crrports, . . .  " 

Iowa  Agri*-  Iowa's  cO,OCO-farm  bureau  members  represent  nearly  3C0,000 

culture       farm  people  or  nearly  one- third  of  the  farm  population  of  the  State, 
Murl  I,icDon£ad,  Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  of  Iowa, 
told  Hew  York  State  extension  workers  at  their  annual  conference  recent- 
ly at  Cornell.    The  Icwa  farm  famdly  grows  enough  to  feed  eight  familicF 
seven  besides  itself,     Pive  of  these  families  are  outside  Iowa.  Agri- 
culture f-o^-'nishcs  30  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the- State,  he  said, 
and  continued:  "Ii'Tew  York  ranks  high  as  a  dairy  State ;  "ot  Iowa  has  near- 
ly the  same  member-,  of  cows.     Iowa  has  t"ico  as  m^any  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment associa.tions,  and  has  tested  mcr".  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  more 
cattle  for  tuberculosis.     Sixty-four  of  the  100  counties  arc  either 
accredited  or  are  being  tested.     Io?7a  grows  three  times  as  many  potatocr 
and  two  and  a  half  timics  as  m.any  chickens  as  New  York  State,  but  fewer 
apples,  gra-oes,  cabbage  and  tobacco.    There  were  three  tim^es  as  m.any 
banla-uptcies  among  farmers  in  Iowa  in  1929  when  farm  banlo-uptcies  rep- 
resented nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  compared  with  less  than  3  per 
cent  in  l\^ew  York  State.   (Press,  May  2.) 
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Japanese  ^'Peasant  proT;:.'ietors  constitiite  of  the  agrarian  pop- 

Peasant       tii6.tion;  tencnt  farmers  23.15^,  tenant-peasant  proprietors  35,33^o  and 
Farmers        nonv/orlzinf:  land  owners  14.7)o.    The  faiTners'  movement  appeared  during 
the  ;var  "because  of  the  growth  of  the  cities  capitalism,  together  with 
oppression  and  distress  of  the  inira-1  population.    The  urhan  industrial 
lahor  movement  stimulated  the  farmers  to  organize  for  relief.  Tenant 
disputes,  until  the  5^oar  1920,  were  less  than  500  per  year,  "but  since 
that  time  the  average  has  hoen  more  than  1,500  per  year.  Dissatisfac- 
tion wdth  term.s  of  contract,  demands  for  return  of  land,  rent  reduc- 
tion, and  continued  and  pcnnr.nent  tenancy,  decreasing  value  of  fam 
products  with  incroeced  cost  of  living,  and  enlarging  outlook  of  the 
fai'm.er  m.ay  'oe  cited  as  causes  of  the  disjjutos,    Farmicrs^  unions  arc  the 
media  through  which  f amors  cajrry  on  tenant  disputes.    A  national  union 
was  formed  in  April,  1922, under  the  guidance  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustrial lahor  movement.     Soon  after  its  organization  the  national  union 
split  into  throe  divisions,  the  national  Farmerlb  Union,  now  enrolling  a 
memocrship  of  55,000;   the  G-cnoral  ITedoration  of  Japanese  Farmers'  TJnionc^ 
35,000;  and  the  All-Jrx)an  Farmers'  Union,  25,000,  The 


numocr  of  loc; 


unions  incro<.sed  steadily  from.  395  in  1921  to  5,352  in 


1928,  the  total 

memtiership  for  local  cind  rational  organizations  heing  estimated  at 
365,332.     The  ■'jjiiions  assist  their  members  if  t?iey  may  be  deprived  of 
land,  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  and  organize  co-- 
operative societies.     Te^iant  fa,rmers  have  become  active  politically.  In 
the  election  of  town  a.nd  village  councils  in  1926,     14:fo  of  the  success- 
ful Crandi dates  v:ere  tenant  farmers.     Of  the  5,462  tenant  farmers  elect- 


the  elections  for  town  and 


ea,   784  were  miembr-vc?  of  unions.     In  1929, 
villaTe  councils  placed  in  office  tvdce  as  many  tenant  farmers  as  in 
1926,  with  three  times  as  many  union  members."  (Social  Science  Abstra^ct?;, 
May) 


pheasant  s 
in  South 
Dalo^ta 


An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  ( Sioux  Falls, S. Dak, ) 
for  April  29  says:  "The  gorgeous  South  Dakota  pheasant  is  constantly 
in  the  limolig'-.t  of  public  discussion.    There  is  argume:it  about  the 
damage  he  does  and  then  fear  tha.t  tJie  hmiters  have  lei  lied  so  ma.ny  o^* 


them 


that 


a  dani-er  of  th.oir  extermination  exists.     The  pheasant  open 


season  la.c;t  year  was  the  longest  v.^e  have  ever  had  and  the  birds  were 
slaughtered  by  the  t;-.Qusands„     Ideal  weather  throughout  the  open  season 
gave  the  shooters  a  remarkable  opi:)c r trail ty  to  bag  their  limits  whenever 
they  cared  to  venture  forth.    There  was  widespread  worry  at  the  time 
over  the  effect  of  tliis  extensive  killing:  on  tlie  supply  of  phea^sants, 
Passirig  observation  is  not  a.lways  a  reliable  indicator  of  conditions 
but  on  a  motor  Lrip  Sunday  through,  sections  of  Minnehaha,  McCook  and 
Hanson  Counties,  we  saw  .icre  pheascnts  than  we  have  ever  noticed  on 
sinil.'n-  trips.    Every  field  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  populated  with  them. 
Anvl  they  v/ere  not  a  bit  cowardly.    The  male  birds  strutted  propdl.y 
across  and  about  the  highways  and  seemed  content  to  let  the  motorists  do 
whatever  dodging  th4re  was  to  bo  done.     Other  motorists,  we  learn,  have 
obtained  sslmilaT  impressions  about  the  nurabor  of  pheasants....* 

Professional  ^xl  editorial  in  The  Medical  Officer  (Lo;'-dcn)  for  April  18 

Standards    says:  "A  report ,  issued  by  the  British  Science  C-'Jild,   the  outcome  of 
a  committee  'To  inquire  into  the  functionr,  of  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional staffs  in  the  public  services  and  industry  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  efficient  administration  and  national  de velopnent , ^  interests 
"o.s....The  position  of  professional  men  and  women  in  this  country 
(G-reat  Britain)  is  higher  than  it  is  elsewhere,  even  than  in  France, 
G-ermany,  or  the  United  States,  though  in  the  two  former  countries 
their  social  place  is  rather  higher  and,  in  the  lai^t ,  the  tendency  to 
turn  professions  into  businesses  makes  some  prof ossionaJs  affluent. 
In  every  profession  a  few  at  the  top  do  well  and  a  nu'iher  at  the  hottom 
do  nothing  at  all,  whilst  the  general  run  manage  to  get  along,  less 
from  their  technical  ability  than  from  their  administrative,  financial 
and  social  capacity...." 


luasian  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  May  2  says:  "Indica*- 

'onditions  tions  and  opinions  concerning  what  Puuseia  may  mean  to  the  world  "become 
daily  more  confuted  and  conflicting.    Those  who  speal"  from  personal  oh- 
serva-tion  in  the  land  of  the  Soviets  agree  no  hetter  than  the  armchair 
authorities.    Press  correspondence  from  lioscow,  which  of  late  presents 
a  possibly  deceptive  ap-oearance  of  freedom  from  censorship,  throws  only 
puz'zling  half-lights  on  the  iDicture.    Two  recent  pronouncements  on 
Hussia  from  widely  differing  sources  afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  confusion  of  thought  on  the  suDject.     Thomas  D.  Crmphell,  who 
raises  vdieat  on  a  gigantic  Montana  farm  operated  on  factory  principles 
hut  finds  time  to  advise  the  Moscow  G-overrment  on  agriculture,   sees  no 
serious  danger  tha.t  Russia-  will  demoralize  the  world's  grain  market  for 
at  least  five  years  to  come.    Rising  domestic  requirements  of  155,000,- 
000  ujidernourished  people,  he  thin^^s,  vdll  ahsorh  even  a  decided  increase 
in  her  grain  production.    Almost  simultaneously  Maurice  Hindus,  horn  a 
Russian  and  now  a  disinterertod  hut  "^understanding  observer  of  the  huge 
experiment  which  he  prefers  to  call  state  capitalism  rather  than  commun?- 
ism,  expresses  the  conviction  that  Russian  farm  development  will  v:ithin 
some  nearby  time  displace  the  United  States  and  Canaxla  in  supplying  \. 
grain  to  I^urope,    Mr.  Plindus  recognizes  the  probability  that  Russians 
will  insist  u.pon  retaining  more  grain  for  home  use  but  nevertheless 
concludes  that  it  is  only  a.  aueytion  of  time  T^vlien  Russia  will  virtually 
pre-empt  the  European  market.     Such  disagreement  among  men  who  may 
fairly  be  called  informed  runs  all  through  the  testimony  on  nearly 
every  phase  of  the  Russian  problem...." 


^tPuberculin 
[Reaction 


The  Lancet  (London)  for  April  18  says:  "Though  tuberculin  has 
been  employed  for  diagnostic  purposes  for  more  than  20  years,  not  much 
of  fundamental  importance  has-been  added  to  Koch's  original  harvest  of 
discovery,  and  our  understanding  of  the  action  of  tuberculin  is  still 
far  from  complete.    Knowledge  of  its  chemistry  is  gradually  growing... 
Tfnen  we  coTimxe  the  views  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  laboratory 
Trarker  we  find  a  refreshing  measure  of  agreement.    Tuberculins  made 
from  h-oman  and  bovine  bacilli  apparently  contain  the  same  tuberculo- 
protein  and  carbohydrate,  and  vdll  eq-aally  detect  infection  mth  either 
bacillus. ..." 
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Section  3 
IvLAHKET  C^UOTATIOITS 

Produc-ts  May  4,-- Livestock  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

•jealers,   steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9,75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $5;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$5.75  to  $8,75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocher 
cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  lhs.).^ood  and  choice  $6,15  to  $6.90;  light  light s  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $7  to  $7,25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $6,75  to  $7.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  aoove  auotations)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8,75  to  $9.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25. 

C-rain:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein)  . 
Minneapolis  81  to  83^;  No, 2  red  winter  Chicago  82  to  82t^;  St.  Louis 
80  to  81^;  Kansas  City  74  to  75^;  No, 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  73^^ 
lTo,3  mixed  corn  Chicago  53f^;  Minncapolin  46  to  48^^;  Kansas  City  472 
to  48t'^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  544  to  b5-}s(f;  Minneapolis  50  to  51c^; 
St.  Louis  56  to  56i^;  Kansas  City  50 -to  51^;  No, 3. white  oats  Chicago 
28  to  28t^;  Minneapolis  25  to  25|^;  St.  Louis  29^s  to  30^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $4.50-$6  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4  f.o.b.  Easting's.    Maine  sadced  Green 
Mountains  $1.65-$2,05  per  100  pounds  in  the  East.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  TTnitcs  $1.20-$1,35  carlot  sales  in. Chicago;  85^^-$i  f.o.b.  Stevens 
Point,     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercials,  $1-$1.50  per  standard 
crate  in  consuming  centers;  few  $1  f.o.b,  Laredo,    New  York  and  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  varieties  $1-$1.75  per  100. pounds  in  eastern 
cities.     South  Carolina  Pointed  t^/pc  cabbage  $1-$1.40  per  l^-bushol 
hamper  in  terminal  markets,     Texas  Round  type  $2,25-$2,75  per  western 
-  lettuce  crate  in  a  few  cities;  .90r3-$l  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
points,    Louisiana  Klondike  strawloerries  $3-$3.65  per  24-pint  crate 
in  consming  centers;  $2.35*-$2.70  f.o.b,  auction,  sale  s  .at  Haminond. 
New  York  Baldwin  apple  s  .  $5. 50-$ 6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  bushel 
baskets  Mcintosh  $2,75-$3  and  Yellow  Newtowns  $2.50-$2.75  in  that 
market;  and  Baldwins  $1.80-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  24-|^;  91  score,  24t^;  90  score,  24^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  13  to  14-2-^^;  Single  Daisies,  isf  to  14i^;  Young  Americas, 
14i  to  15-2^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  28  points  to  9.09^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,30^.    May  futm-e  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  32  points  to  9,70^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  30  points  to  9.70^.  (Prepared  by  Bu, 
of  Agr,  Econ.) 


Daily  diges 


Prepared  in  the  Tress  Ser^•ice,  Office  •£  Information.  United  States  Department  cf  A^-icuItur«,  for  the  ptirpow  ef 
rrcsenlin^  all  shades  cf  opinion  a«  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  nfiectins  r^ricaltnre,  particnlarly  in  Its 
economic  aspects.    Approval  or  disapprovai  of  views  ana  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciairaed.    The  Ut;»nf 

is  to  reflect  the  ne%vs  cf  importance. 
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S£C?zrAHY  LZLLC'r  Secretary  Mellon  r.ade  a  plea  in  an  address  to  foreign 

OIT  5USII313S        oanlcers  at  TTashinston  yesterday  for  maintaining  the  purchasing 
CCIvDITICNS         power  of  present-day  standards  of  living  in  order  to  "bring  a'cout 

recovery  from  the  business  degression,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day,    "he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  address  vras  at  a  1-ancheon 
tendered  to  the  banliers  snozig  the  delegates  to  the  congress  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Doinnerce, 

On  the  subject  cf  recovery  by  maintaining  living  standards,   the  Secretajry 
said:  "In  fact  the  ultimate  soluticn  of  ^he  v:-orld' s  difficulties  would  seem  to  lie 
in  the  possibility  cf  building  up  a  higher  standard,  especially  in  the  great  and 
as  yet  ujideveloped  consumer  areas."    Mr,  uollon  made  no  specific  predictions  as 
to  the  d^uration  of  present  conditions.     "I  have  no  moans  cf  knovring  77hon  or  hov:  tic 
shall  cmergo  from  "che  valley  in  which  vvc  are  no7/  traveling,"  he  said,  "but  I  do 
know  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  day  ^ill  come  when  vrc  shall  find  ourselves  on  a  m.orc 
solid  economic  founda.tion  and  the  onTrard  m-axch  of  progress  ?rill  be  resumed." 


!:?-Vil02l  ON  Helvin  A.  Traylor,  president  of  the  Jirst  ITational  5ar>  of 

3USI1S5S  Chicago,   severely  criticized  business,  social  and  political  leader- 

ship in  ajn  address  on  the  h-cmian  element  in  industrial  crises  before 
the  plenary  session  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
TTashington  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  tc-c'-ay.    The  report  says:  "•.•r.Traylor 
warned  industrialists  and  politicians  alilce  that  they  must  take  stock  of  conditions 
ani  lead  the  way  back  to  secure  bases  for  business  anid  politics ...  .:,:r.  Traylor 
said:   '"iTe  have  not  failed  because  of  i^rnorance  cf  economic  theories,  # 
•  4 . -.but  because  of  c-zr  utter  disregard  and  defiance  of  all  economic  la-rs. 

Ambiticn,  stupidity  and  greed  h^.ve  defeated  policies,  and  trouble  has  been  the  re- 
sult,.., ^" 


PAE/.  :-.3I.2ZR  0?  ^,  ^.  Magee,  of  3en-.ington,  Nebr.,  has  been  appointed  by 

EE:SZ?f73  50A3JD    President  Hoover  as  the  farm  m-ember  of  the  Federal  Reserve  3oard, 

succeeding  the  late  Sd^rard  H.  C^jmningham,  according  to  the  press 
to-day.    The  report  says:  "Zducated  in  the  ITebras^ria  piblic  schools 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mr.  I.Iagee  has  been  an  active  farmer  for  years.  He 
is  president  of  the  Nebraska  Crop  G-rovrers  Association,  the  Co'cmty  ?arm  Bureau, 
director  of  the  Hebraslia  ra.iry  Development  Society,  micmber  of  the  Coajrse  G-rains 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  federal  ?arm  Board,  and  formerly  director  cf  the  Federal 
He  serve  Bar>  at  Kansas  City,"  

CAITAIIAIT  SHAIIT  A  Wirinipeg  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Reg-Jilation  of  Canadian 

HJTurJSS  grain  exchanges,"  forecast  in  OttaT^a  reports  as  certain,  is  enrpected 

to  x)lace  trading  in  futures  'onder  C-overnment  supervision  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  United  States.    Under  United  States  law,  accorrV 
ing  to  evidence  before  the  commission,  the  (>overr-ment  knows  the  daily  volum.e  of 
open  contracts,  the  daily  TDosition  of  m.arket  custom.ers  with  an  open  interest  of 
500,000  bushels  or  more  on"  the  futures  market,  and  the  position  of  certain  individ- 
iials  vvhc  might  be  a.sked  to  report  direct...." 


I 


I 
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British  A  London  dispatch  May  5  reports  that  philip  SnoTden,  Chan- 

Land  IJation-    cellor  of  the  Exchequer,   said  in  explanation  of  his  land- value 
alization    tax  proposal  in  the  House  of  Conoons  on  L'ay  4:  "...Land  differs  from 
all  other  coinnodities  in  various  respects.    Land  was  given  to  us  hy 
the  Creator,  not  for  the  private  use  of  the  dulses  but  for  e^ual  use 
"by  all  hie  children.    Hestriction  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  land  is  a 
restriction  on  hu:r:an  liberty.    To  restrict  the  use  of  land  by  arbi- 
trary will,  the  o'Aner  enhances  its  price,  raises  rents,  hampers  indus- 
try  and  prevents  municipal  development  and  the  increase  of  amenities. 
Every  increase  in  population,  every  expansion  in  industry,  every  scien- 
tific development,  every  ir^provcment  in  transport,  every  child  th^t  is 
born,  increases  the  rent  of  land.    Kent  enters  into  the  price  of  every 
article  produced,  into  the  cost  of  every  public  service."    Among  many 
illustrations  which  Ivlr.  Snowden  then  gave  was  the  fact  that  the  Lord- 
ship of  Liverpool  sold  in  1654  for  $2,250,  whereas  Liverpool  sites  now 
sell  for  more  than  $5,000,000  an  acre.    '*T7e  arc  now  asking  the  land- 
omer,^'  he  added,   "to  render  "onto  Caoser  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
•  . . 

Ohio  Milk  The  Federal  Farm  Board  May  2  issued  the  following  statement 

Associa-  concerning  its  relationshiio  to  the  Ohio  Farm.ers  Cooperative  Milk  Associ 
tion  tion  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver:  "The  ?arn 

Board  har  received  inquiries  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  the  Ohio 
Farmers  Cooperative  Millvi  As-'ociation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  as  to  the 
cause  for  the  institution  of  a  Covernment  -action  against  the  Cleveland 
association.     I:^  accordance  with  the  TDrovisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  the  board  made,  on  October  11,  1929,  a  loan  of  $400,000, 
sectored  by  a  first  mortgage,  to  the  Ohio  Parm-ers  Cooperative  Milk  Asso- 
ciation,   TThen  the  association  found  tliat  it  was  cinable  to  m.eet  th^  pa3'- 
ments  of  interest  and  principal  due  on  this  loan,  it  su^vgested  that  in 
view  of  this  debt  and  other  obligations,  a  receivership  proceeding  wouL 
best  a,ss'CLre  the  protection  of  its  creditors  and  a  continuance  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  milk  in  the  Cleveland  area.    After  this  state- 
ment fromx  the  association,  the  G-overrim.ent  instituted  its  action  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  association  through  a  receivership,    producers  and 
others  interested  in  this  cooperative  m.ovement  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  undertalie  the  reorganization  of  the  milk  producers  of  the  Clevel9.nd 
territory  into  a  cooperative  for  the  m.arketing  of  dairy  products..." 

Quick-Frozen  Clarence  Birdseye,  writing  on  '^lere  Quick-Frozen  Vegetables 

Vegetables  Stand  To-day"  in  Food  Industries  for  May,  says:  "We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  ^ Q-oick-f reezing  systems.*    To  m.y  way  of  thinking,  tliat  phrase, 
as  usually  interpreted,  is  a  misnomier.    The  actual  method  of  freezing 
is  but  one  subdivision  of  a  system  which  nrast  include  correct  varieties 
and  qualities  of  raw  materials,  suitable  location  of  plants,  efficient 
elimination  of  v/aste,  s'ufficient  packaging,   successful  long-term  cold 
storage,   safe  transportation  and  subv.-areho using,  efficient  store  deliv- 
ery, and  foolproof  retail  handling.     Success  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  frozen  vegetables  depends  first  of  all  upon  the  vajriety  frozen. 
All  canning  varieties  are  not  suitable  for  quick-freezing.     In  fact, 
truck  garden  varieties  us^aally  are  more  desirable  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  case  of  peas,  we  have  found  th^t  the  Cradus  and  Tall  Telephone  are 
very  desirable  as  commercial  packs  in  Oregon.     Other  varieties,  such  as 
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Pioneer,  Little  Marvel,  and  G-radus,  loacl^ed  in  New  En^rland  have  given  . 
more  or  less  success  v;hen  frozen  unblanched,  if  the  storage  period  is 
no  t  eiK  tended  over  four  months  and  the  temperature  of  the  storage  main- 
tained at  -20  deg.  F.    These  same  varieties  have  not  been  experimented 
with  in  the  "blanched  condition,,..!  have  noted  mth  interest  and  some 
amusement  the  publicity  given  to  a  *new  British  development^  which  con- 
templates a  short  cooking  to  destroy  enzymic  action  previous  to  froozing. 
It  is  an  excellent  idea — or  we  would  not  have  been  blanching  the  prod- 
ucts that  it  benefits  for  the  last  couple  of  ycarsl    We  ha.ve  found  that 
Broadloaf  spinach  packed  in  Oregon  has  been  very  successful.    The  Prin- 
cess Juliana  packed  in  G-loucostcr  also  was  very  good,  but  no  cxton^'dvc 
variety  stud:/  with  ppinach  has  been  carried  on  in  this  laboratory.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  same  varieties  of  both  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles grovm  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  have  varying  values 
for  quick-freezing.     It  is  oven  possible  for  the  same  variety  in  the 
same  locality  to  va-ry  from  season  to  season;  for  instance,  the  same 
variety  of  strawberries  packed  in  wet  and  dry  seasons  may  behaVB :dif f er- 
ently.    The  problems  of  proper  maturity  also  require  specific  experim.en- 
tation  on  each  class  and  variety  of  vegetable. .. .Fe  have  so  successfully 
pacl^ged,  frozen,  stored,  transported,  and  merchandised  green  peas,  lima 
beans,  and  spinach  that  we  a„re  planning  large  coraiTiercial  packs  in  Oregon 
this  Gumraer.    Moreover,  our  experiments  with  asparagus,  cut  corn,  corn 
on  the  cob,  string  beans,  wax  beans,  and  several  other  plant  products 
have  been  successful  enough  to  justify  small  commercial  prxks.  Alto- 
gether, over  250  tons  of  packaged  quick-frozen  vegetables  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Oregon  plant  during  the  coming  season," 

Rubber  in  "The  governments  both  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  of  the 

Straits       Dutch  East  Indies  are  unwilling  to  talie  measures  for  a  restriction  of 
Settle-        the  rubber  production.    This  decision  has  caused  a  great  discouragement 
ments  among  the  East  Indian  rubber  planters.    The  research  work  of  the  exper- 

iment stations  should  aim  not  only  at  improvement  of  the  technical  side 
of  the  work,  but  also  to  find  the  most  economical  methods.  Plantation 
policy  imist  be  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rubber  market. 
An  essential  complement  to  the  work  of  the  rubber  producers  in  the  East 
Indies  is  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  all  data  on  the  rubber  trade 
.and  industry  by  an  economic  bureau."  (Social  Science  Abstracts,  May.) 


Trade  Rela-  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  writing  -onder  the  title  "Trade  Must  Seek 

tions  the  Pax  East"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  May  2,  says:  "Columbus 

set  out  to  find  Asia  by  going  west,  a.nd  discovered  Anerica.    The  United 
States,  always  facing  westward,  in  its  development,  now  finds  that  it 
has  eXTived.  in  the  Par  East.    The  future  of  the  new  west  now  depends 
much  upon  the  fut-are  of  the  old  east.    The  highest  living- standards 
people  in  the  world  turn  to  those  of  lowest  standards  to  maintain  them 
in  their  high  estate.    Heretofore  we  have  looked  to  new  lands,  of  sparse 
population,  for  the  expansion  of  forci;'5n  trade  that  seems  to  be  demanded 
by  our  exuberant  capa.city  to  produce  faster  than  our  home  market  can 
consume.     Canada  and  Latin  America  have  focused  our  attention.    We  have 
sought  to  grow  up  with  the  new  countries  and  h-avo  rather  scorned  the 
thickly  settled  ancient  seats  of  hmanity,    Now  we  arc  turning  to  a  new 
conception  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
increase  the  consumptive  capacity  of  a  billion  people  than  to  Trait  for 
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sparse  populations  to  grow  n-omerous  and  rich.    Asia  has  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  world,  and  of  that  half  India  and  China 
alone  have  ahout  75  per  cent.     Add  a  dollar  per  capita  a  year  to  the 
importing  capacity  of  the  450.000,000  Chinamen  and  the  360,000,000 
Indians  and  you  have  a  new  marfet  approximating  900,000,000  dollars — 
more  than  half  the  present  import  trade  of  South  America.    Make  the 
increase  $5  and  you  have  a  nevj  potential  market  eq^ual  to  the  entire 
present  e:qoort  trade  of  the  United  States.    Moreover,  here  is  a  vast 
population  which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  requires  what  we  wish  to  ex- 
port and  ships  us  what  we  welcom-e.     Our  pioneering  Job  in  other  lands 
has  heen  to  help  put  people  on  the  land.     Here  it  is  to  increase  wealth 
"by  arousing  the  desire  of  swarming  populations  for  -^alth,  and  provid- 
ing the  means  of  attaining  it.    Our  domestic  prosperity  has  "been  due  in 
the  past  mainly  to  a  rapidly  increasing  population;  in  the  Orient  we 
have  the  population  ready  made.     Increasir^  popule.tion  is  there  of  no 
importance;— rather,  the  contrary;  it  is  increasing  conswiption  of  the 
people  s,lrcady  on  the  land  that  is  imioortant .  • .  .China^  s  exports  and 
imports  have  increased  ahout  500  per  cent  in  fifty  years,  and  the 
modernization  of  China  has  onl^^  started.     It  is  said  that  there  arc  at 
least  200,000,000  Chinamen  v/ho  have  never  seen  a  v/hitc  man.    More  than 
that  have  no  comprehension  of  what  wonders      stern  industrial  and  trade 
methods  have  in  store  for  them,.,." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

jigriculture  Edwin  W,  Teale  contrioutes  a  long  article  entitled  "Dust, 

Exploding  Like  Dynamite,  Costs  Millions"  to  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  Jmie,    The  article  is  "based  upon  investigations  m.ade  "by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,    The  author  sa.ys  in  part:  "Investigations 
made  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  in- 
dustrial olasts  have  heen  caused  "by  more  than  twenty  ld.nds  of  dust, 
Eloating  specks  of  sulphur,  sugar,  spice,  coal,  grain,  soap,  starch, 
chocolate,  leather,  and  cotton  have  exploded,  wrecking  factories  and 
killing  workmen.      Pulverized  wood,  cork,  celluloid,  pitch,  paper, 
cottonseed  meal,  dyes,  powdered  milk,  and  even  such  metals  as  zinc, 
magnesium,  and  alTjminum  are  also  numhered  among  the  dangerous  dusts... 
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Section  4- 
JIAHIGET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  May  5,— Livestoclc:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers 

(1100-1500  Tds.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9,75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6, 75  to  $8.75;  veal- 
ers, good  a,nd  choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,   steers,  good 
and  choice  $7  to  $8,25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.15  to  $6.90;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good"and  choice  $7  to  $7.25; 
sla^j^hter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $7.15  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations)  .  Sla^Jghte^ 
sheeiD  and  lamhs:    Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $9  to  $10; 
feeding  Icumhs  (range  stock)  nedrjm  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25. 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinar^^  T^rotoin) 
Minneapolis  BOf-  to  82j^;  lTo,2  red  vdnter  St.  Louis  80  to  80vf5;  ICansarj 
City  74  to  75^;  lJo,2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  73-|"^;  IIo.3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  55  to  55t^;  Minneapolis  46  to  48^;  Kansas  City  472"  to  48§-^; 
lTo,3  3'-ellow  corn. Chicago  55-|  to  56^^;  Minneapolis  50  to  51^^;  St.  Louis 
57ti;  Kansas  City  50  to  51-t^;  lTo,3  white  oats  Chicago  30r^;  MinncaooliG 
25'  to  25:1-5^;  St.  Louis  30|^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potr.tocs  $4.50-$5,75  per  dou"blc-hcad 
barrel  in  eastern  city  markets;  $3, 50  f.o.o.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked 
G-reen  Mountains  $1.70-$2.05  -oer  100  pounds  in  the  East.  Ui^^consin 
sacked  Ho^jaid  Whites  $1.15-$1.55  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  85^-$l  f;o.o. 
Stevens  Point,     South  Carolina  pointed  t^^e  cabbage  $1-$1.15  per  It- 
bushel  haiTToer  in  terminal  markets.    Texas  Round  tirpe  $2-$2.75  per  west- 
ern lettuce  crates  in  a  few  cities,  85^-$l  f.o.b.  lower  Hio  G-rande 
Valley  points.  Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercials,  $1-$1.50  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  75,<J-85^  f.o.b,  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  points.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  $2, 37-J-$2, 70  auction  sales  f.o.b.  at  Esmond. 
IJorth  Carolina  Klondike s  and  Missionarys  14^5-28^  per  quart  in  the  East; 
$47$6,50  per  52-quart  crate  f.o.b,  Chadbourn.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples, 
lifo.l,  2i  inches  up,  $2-$2.12i  per  bushel  basket  in  Now  York  City; 
$1.85-$1,90  f.o.b'.  Rochester.    Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $2.25-$2.50 
in  Now  York  City, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  8  points  to  9.01^  per  lb.     On  thB  corresponding  day  one  ^'car 
ago  the  price  was  15.31^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  12  points  to  9.58^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  4  points  to  9,66/?J, 

ITliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  Yori:  were: 
92  score,  24:fj;  91  score,  23f^;  90  score,  23'J-^. 

Tfnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  13  to  14"^-^;  Single  Daisies,  isf  to  14-i^;  Young  Am-ericas, 
143  to  ISv^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  A^r.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  (he  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particulariy  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  Yie^^-s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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press  to-day. 


Mass  production,  wages  and  tariffs  dominated  the  debate 
in  the  congress  of  the  International  Cham"ber  of  Commerce  yesterday, 
but  throughout  the  discussion  ran  the  theme  that  cooperation  of  all 
national  forces  is  essentieJ  if  the  world  is  to  outride  economic 
depression  and  avert  disaster  to  civilization,  according  to  the 
The  report  says:  "In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  contributing  to  present  world  conditions  was  the  speculative  boom 
in  1929  in  this  country.     .I'Tliile  Sir  Arthur  said  that  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
may  have  been  reached,  he  warned  of  the  'prospect  of  disaster'  if  coordinated  ef- 
forts arc  not  brought  to  boar  on  the  Tjroblem, 

Wallace  B.  Donham,  dean  of  the  G-raduatc  School  of  Business  Administration 
of  Harvard  University,  in  spcalcing  of  the  tariff,  said  it  was  imperative  that  AjTicr^ 
ican  industry  have  the  homo  market,  but  the  other  side  of  the  picture  he  presented 
was  a  Europe  freed  by  American  concentration  in  the  home  market  from  a  bitter  and 
destructive  comiDctition  for  the  less  dcvclo-ocd  markets  of  the  world,..." 


COOPERATIVE  A  Chicago  dispatch  May  6  states  that  E.  A.  O'Neal,  presi- 

MARKETING-  dent  of  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederation,  May  5  called  a  national 

MEETING-  conference  of  cooperative  marketing  leaders  to  be  held  at  Chicago 

May  18.    The  report  states  that  invitations  were  sent  to  presidents 
ajid  other  officers  of  the  Farmers'  National  G-rain  Corporation,  the. 
National  Live-Stock  Marketing  Association,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Associa* 
tion,  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  the  National  Beet  Growers'  Associa^- 
tion,  the  National  Bean  G-rowers'  Association,  the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, regional  dairy  mai^keting  associations,  farm  paper  editors  and  other  farm 
leaders. 


TREASURY  The  press  to«day  says:  "The  Treasury  deficit  reached 

DEFICIT  $903,320,757  on  May  4.    The  Treasury's  statement  yesterday  showed 

that  for  the  fiscal  year  from  last  July  1  to  May  4  the  Government 
had  collected  from  all  sources  $2,694,682,531  and  had  spent  $3,598,- 
003,288.    The  deficit  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  compared  with  a  deficit  of 
$152,950,984  on  the  same  day  la^t  year.    The  second  quarterly  payment  of  income  ta; 
due  on  June  15,  will  fceduce  the  deficit,  however,  by  v/hatever  am.ount  is  received. 
In  addition,  foreign  governments  might  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts  in  cash, 
which  also  would  be  added  to  the  general  fund.    A  deficit  of  aroimd  $700,000,000 
has  been  estimated  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  there  arc  possibilities  tha 
it  may  exceed  that  figure,"   

BRITISH  LAND  TAX  A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  first  stage  of  the 

tax  on  land  values,  the  central  feature  of  the  Snowden  budget, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  with  a  government  majority  o. 

59.    The  vote  was  289  to  230. 
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Section  2 

Business  "Pro"ba"bly  no  h\Lman  device  or  comlDination  of  devices  can  "be 

Crises         instituted  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  financial  and 
commercial  crises  and  industrial  depressions,  "but  this  should  not  pre- 
vent men  seeking  devices  ^Ahich  will  mitigate  the  severity  or  shorten 
the  duration  of  such  calamities.    I^en  it  is  considered  that  each  grc^ 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world  is  struggling  for  industrial  exist- 
ence as  against  the  fierce  competition  of  every  other  nation  engaged  in 
like  pursuits,   some  of  the  auostions  which  seem  to  ahsorh  the  minds  of 
individual  employers  and  cmploj^eos  seem  trivial  indeed;  yet  it  m.ust  not 
he  assumed,  nor  can  it  ho  assumed  with  reason,  that  the  worlonen  of  the 
United  States  or  their  employers  wish  to  cripple  in  any  degree  the  im- 
plements of  industry.    At  the  present  time  the  effects  of  the  depressior; 
are  waaring  away,  and  all  the  indications  are  that  prosperity  is  slowly, 
gl*adually,  hut  safely  returning.    The  extent  of  the  depression  has  not 
I  been  so  great  as  the  ocular  mind  has  conceived  it.    An  industrial  de- 

1  pression  is  a  mental  and  moral  malady  which  seizes  the  public  mind  after 

the  first  influences  of  the  depression  are  materially  or  physically 
felt.    Tailing  prices,  or  any  of  the  other  influential  causes  by  which 
HT  an  industrial  depression  is  inaugurated,  create  apprehensiveness  on  the 

W  part  of  all  classes, and  the  result  is  that  the  depression  is  aggra,vated 

■  in  all  its  features.    The  severity  of  the  present  depression,  while  real 

K  and  tangible,  should  be  considered  as  in  part  moral  in  its  influences." 

(From  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Labor, 
published  in  1886.) 

Parm  Ta;ses  An  editorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  May  5  says:  "In  every 

State  legislature  this  winter,  a  battle  has  been  going  on  to  get  some 
of  the  unfair  burdens  of  ta:cation  off  real  property.     Sometimes  we 
think  that  Iowa  and  the  surrou.nding  corn  belt  States  are  the  ones  that 
feel  this  situation  most  keenly.    We  do  feel  it  keenly  enough,  but 
other  States  seem  to  be  having  the  same  kind  of  troubles.     From  Colo- 
rado comes  the  following  statement:  'Colorado  farmers  are  paying  $33 
out  of  each  $100  of  net  income  in  taxes — four'iimes  as  m.uch  as  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  the  State  I    The  average  citizen  pays  $8.40  out  of  every 
$100  of  net  income  in  Federal,   State  and  local  taxes!     Wealthy  persons 
in  the  State,  filing  Federal  income  tax  reports,  bear  a  smaller  burden 
of  taxation  than  either  of  the  above  groups.    They  pay  only  $6.57  out  _ 
of  each  $100  of  net  income  in  taxes.    In  other  words,  farmers  and  ranch- 
men pay  33  -per  cent  of  their  net  incomes  in  taxes;  average  citizens,  8,4 
per  cent,  and  wealthy  persons,  6,6  per  cent.    These  striking  facts 
briefly  summarize  the  gross  inequality  of  Colorado's  present  out-of- 
date,  out-of- joint  tax  system,  says  a.  S.  Klemmedson,  associate  in 
taxation  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.'     In  no  State  will  farm 
property  get  a  fair  brealc  in  taxation  until  the  State  levy  is  removed 
andfa  State  fund  (not  derived  from  a  general  property  tax)  provided  to 
carry  part  of  the  local  school  tax." 

Farming  Trends  C.  F.  Ansley,  writing  under  the  title  "The  Old  Homesteads,  Incl' 

in  World  Unity  Magazine  for  April,  says:  "As  long  as  the  problem  in 
farming  is  understood  to  result  from  overproduction,  no  patient  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  can  reasonably  be  expected.    The  obvious  solution 
is  the  rural  exodus,  which  is  generally  held  too  slow,  but  which  promise 
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to  continue  i^ntil  production  in  s^jf f iciently  diminished.     If  the 
mornent^jin  of  the  exodus  should  carry  it  "beyond  that  point,  the  rural 
prohlem  would  "become  an  ur"ban  problem,  not  to  "be  dismissed.  Civili- 
za,tion^:.  a:.'e  "based  upon  agriculture  and  do  not  prove  more  sta"ble  than 
their  fecundation,    A  world  order  would  "be  limited  in  the  same  incon- 
venient, prosaic  way;  and  possihly  some  v/ho  wish  to  build  a  world 
order  ^^11  thinly  best  not  to  assune  an  ovcrprodudtive  agriculture  but 
to  include  a  foundation  in  their  plan.    The  cleavage  between  different 
kinds  of  farming  goes  deeper  than  the  cleavages  made  by  rational  boun- 
daries.   The  'gr^-in  factory,  ^  with  its  heavy  machines,  seasonal  demand 
for  wage  Icibor,  and  absentee  ownership,  is  a  part  of  the  metropolitan 
system.     In  the  modern  world  it  is  new,  though  something  like  it  has 
developed  in  other  times  of  centralization.    The  grain  factory  is  opcr«- 
atcd  to  produce  grain  to  be  marketed  for  money  mth  which  to  pay  divi-* 
donds,  .  Most  remote  in  nature  from  the  grain  factory  is  the  'subsistence 
farm,*  operated  by  a  family  to  provide  products  for  the  use  of  the  fajn<* 
ily^^^tParm  families  producing  enough  for  themselves  regularly  have  some* 
thing  left  over  for  hospitality  and  for  lean  years.    A  square  mile  in 
subsistence  farms  has  a.  larger  surplus,  investigation  has  shown,  than 
a  square  mile  caltivated  in  the  less  intensive  way  of  the  grain  factory, 
which  does  not  make  the  land  flow  ?:ith  milk  and  honey.    The  abandoned 
square  m.ile  yields  no  r/arplus.    A  metropolis  might  have  some  support  of 
various  kinds  from  an  inhabited  hinterland  such  as  built  the  metropolis, 
but  our  time  is  not  the  first  to  find  the  idea  uninteresting.  Decen- 
tralization of  industry  would  increase  subsistence  farming  but  is  under- 
stood to  ^Jo  detrimental  to  the  metropolis,  which  prefers  latifundia  and 
uncmplo;;/mcnt  and  will  try  them  out.    When  decentralization  has  come 
about  hitherto,  it  has  ha-opened  unplanned,  without  preparation.  What 
has  been  done  for  rural  communities  has  been  done  by  themselves,  through 
their  own  autonomies* 

Mellon^  s  The  New  York  Times  of  May  6  quotes  what  it  regards  as  the  most 

Address       striking  points  made  by  Secretary  Mellon  in  his  address  before  the 
banl^er  group  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  May  5 
meeting^at  Washington.    They  are  as  follows:  "The  troubles  v/hich  all  of 
us  face  at  this  time  can  not  be  cored  by  any  quick  and  easy  method,  or 
at  some  one  else's  expense,  and  it  is  well  to  face  that  fact. 

"A  balanced  condition  rmst  be  restored,  and  this  may  be  done 
without  a  general  reduction  in  wa.gcs. 

"Every  man  that  can  bo  kept  at  work  or  put  back  into  employ- 
ment adds  to  the  nation's  buying  power  and  so  stimulates  further  produc- 
tion, 

"The  trade  of  the  world  must  settle  into  new  channels  and  will 
increase  in  voltone,  notm thstanding  tariffs  and  other  barriers, 

"Purchasing  power,  insofar  as  Anerica  is  concerned,  is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  extent  on  the  standard  of  living  which  obtains  in  this 
country.    That  standard  of  living  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs, 

"I  have  no  means  of  laiowing  when  or  how  we  shall  emerge  farom 
the  valley  in  which  we  are  now  traveling.    But  I  do  loiow  that,  as  in 
the  past,  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  a  more  solid 
economic  foundation  and  the  onward  march  of  progress  will  be  resumed," 
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The  organization  coramittees  for  the  cpoperative  marketing  of 
tofeacco  in  Virginia^  ITorth  Carolina,  and  G-eorgia  expect  to  have  a  sirf*- 
ficient  volme  of  tobacco  in  sight  to  justify  operations  "beginning  ':dth 
the  1932  crop*    The  Federal  Parm  Board  is  assisting  these  committees  as 
well  as  interested  groves  of  tohacco  growers  in  other  States.  Although 
tohacco  growers  can  he  greatly  "benefited  "by  intelligently  and  efficient- 
ly operated  cooperative  associations,  the  board  recognizee  th?.t  cooTDcra*- 
tivo  marketing  will  not,  of  itself,  prevent  ruinously  low  prices  if 
growero  continue  to  pile  up  enormous  surpluses.     G-ro^'^ers  of  Burley  and 
riue-Ourod  tobacco  are  now  fc.cing  at  least  a  year  of  greatly  increasing 
supplies  of  tobacco,  reduced  demand  and  exceedingly  low  prices,  that 
will  bring  financial  ruin  to  many  growers,  especially  those  less  favor- 
ably situated  as  to  yield  per  aero,  quality  of  product  and  efficiency 
in  production.    Tobacco  growers  arc  beginning  to  give  some  scrioi.is  oisn- 
sidcration  to  cooperative  maris) ting.     In  Wisconsin  and  Maryland,  asso- 
ciations are  operating  that  have  been  in  existence  and  successful  for 
many  years.    The  South  Carolina  Tobacco  G-rowers  Marketing  Association 
was  organized  last  year,  and  in  Virginia,  Horth  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
organization  committees  have  been  functioning  for  several  months.  The 
committees  in  these  three  States  have  recently  decided  not  to  organize 
for  handling  the  1931  crop  because  the  volume  of  tobacco  now  c-igned  is 
not  of  sufficient  volumie  to  give  assurance  of  efficient  and  econom.ical 
operation  this  year.    These  commattees,  however,  have  made  plans  for 
ca.rrying  on  their  activities  looking  to  the  organization  of  associations 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  G-eorgia  to  begin  operation  with  the 
1932  crop,  (Pejrn  Board  statement,  May  7.) 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  May  2  says:  "Some  of  the 

new  clip  fine  wools  and  some  three-eights  combing  wool  have  been  moved 
during  the  past  week  in  a  mxoderate  extent,  but  aside  from  these  sales 
the  market  has  been  extremely  ^patchy,'    Prices  are  about  5  per  cent 
down  from  two  weeks  ago.    London  opened  with  merinos  down  5  per  cent 
and  crossbreds  off  5  to  15  per  cent,  or  about  as  expected.    This  de- 
cline has  been  discounted  abroad,  and  has  had  little  effect  here,  as 
the  ma.rket  is  still  distinctly  under  the  foreign  market  parity.  Prico^s 
have  boon  maintained  in  London  since  the  opening.    Tho  goods  market  is 
fairly  healthy,  but  not  especially  active  at  the  miomiCnt .     There  is  some 
piecing  out,  howc\^r,  in  a  sm.all  way,  and  the  machinery  is  rmming  fair- 
ly well  at  the  m,oment.     In  the  West,  most  activity  has  been  reported 
from  Utah  at  prices  mostly  in  the  range  of  15  to  17  cents.    There  is  . 
somewhat  loss  activity  in  the  T7cst,  and  prices  arc  favoring  the  buyer 
if  anything, 


Tobacco 
Marketing 
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Farm 

Products 


Section  3 
I/HEKST  QUOT.iTIONS 

May  6, — Livestock:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  5:ood  and  choice  $7.75  to  $9,50;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550--350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.75 
to  $8,50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.25;  heavy  Tveight  hogs  (250- 
350  I'bs.)  good  and  choice  $6.40  to  $7.15;  light  light (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $7,50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $7  to  $7.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $9.25  to  $10.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $6,50  to  $8,25, 

G-raih:    l'o,l  dark  northern  spring  (ordinary  protein)  Minneap- 
olis 80  7/8  to  83  7/8fiJ;  Ho. 2  red  winter  Chicago  82i/;  St.  Louis  80^^ 
to  81^;  Kansas  City  74  to  75^^;  !To.2  hard  winter  Chicago  82-|^;  Ho. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  55-tA^;  Minneapolis  48^  to  50-if^;  Kansas  City  482-  to 
50^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn. Chicago  56  to  57^;  Minneapolis  52-2  to  53i>^; 
St,  Louis  58|-^i  Kansas  City  50|-  to  526*;  Ho, 3  white  oats  Chicago  29t 
to  29i^;  Minneapolis  25  5/8  to  26  I/8,/.. 

SpauldiTig  Rose , potatoes  from  Florida  bro^oght  $5-$5,50  per 
double-head  barrel  in  the  East;  $3,50  f,o,b,  Hastings.     Texas  sacked 
'Bliss  Tri-amphs  $3.25-$3,50  carlo t  sales  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago; 
$2,35-$2,50^f ,o,b,  lower  Rio  G-randc  Valley  points..  Maine  sadced  Green 
Mountains  $l,7C-$2,05  in  eastern  cities.   .Wisconsin  sacked  Round  IVhitcs 
$1,1C-$1,25  ccjrlot  sales  in  Chicago;  85^^-95^  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point. 
South  Carolina  Pointed  tjrpo  cabba^gc  $1-$1.25  per  li-bushel  haiirpors  in 
terminal  markets,    Mississippi  Pointed  t^/pe  $2,75  per  barrel  crate  in 
Philadol-ohia;  few  sales  $l-$i,15  f.o.b.  Crystal  Springs.    Texas  Round 
typo  $35«$40  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $12-$15  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley^ 
points.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-03.35  per  24r-pint  crate  in 
city  markets;  auction  sales  $2.42i^$2, 70  f.o.b,  Hc^mmond.    Horth  Caro- 
lina Missiona.rys  and  Klondike s  15^-22^  -per  quart  in  the  East;  $5.50-  . 
$7,25  per  32- quart  crate  f.o.b.  Chadboxtrn.     Texas  Yellow  Be:^uda  onions 
ranged  $1-$1,40  per  standard  crate,  commercials,  in  consuming  centers; 
80^^-90^  f.o.b.  Ra;\ifiondville  Section.    Hew. York  Baldwin  apples,  Ho.l, 
2-1'  inches  up,  $2-$2.12ir  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York  City;  $1.75-$1.85 
f.o.b,  Rochester.    Eastern  Staymans  $2-$2.25  per  bushel  in  Baltimore. 

Vrnolesale  prices  01  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  24^^;  91  score,  23j^;  90  score,  23i^. 

mioiesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  jbierican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats,  13  to  M-J^J;  Single  Daisies,  13^  to  14"^^;  Young  j^ericas, 
14i  to  isit^,  '  ^     .      ^  ^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  siDot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  9  points  to  9.10,^  -per  lb.  On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  "orice  stood  at  15,17fiJ.  May  future  contracts  on  the 
How  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  9.72^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchajige  advanced  8  points  to  9.74^.  (prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr,  Econ,) 


Prepared  in  the  Tress  Service.  OiTii^e  .f  Information,  United  States  Departmont  of  Agriculture  for  the  f>«n«%««  ^ 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  m  reflected  in  the  j^rcss  on  matters  tifhctinf,  n^cn!tiire.*psrticHlarly  »n 
economic  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  \i&ws  and  opinions  quoted  i«  expressly  dwcloimed.    Th#?  Limni 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Banlc  of  New  York  reduced  yesterday  its 
rediscount  rate  to  Ig  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  for  member  "bank 


EEDISCOUNT 
EAIES 

"borrowing  ever  established  "by  any  central  "bank.    The  new  rate, 
which  "becomes  effective  to-day,  supersedes  a  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  I^cember  24,  (Press,  May  8.) 


INTERNATIONAL  At  yesterday' s  meeting  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com>- 

COMvCERCE  merce  at  Wagliington,  regulation  of  the  production  of  agricultural 

liffiETING-S  products  was  advocated  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  one  of  the  group 

meetings,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "The 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Alfred  ITalter  of  Poland,  and  declared  in 
favor  of  a  *  world-wide  economic  agreement  which  should  encompass  on  the  one  hand 
the  adaptation  of  the  production  to  consLimption  by  means  of  organizing  such  produc*- 
tion  with  a  view  to  its  regulation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  aim  to  a  proper 
organization  of  cori]m.erco  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  disturbances  of  markets 
through  diverse  actions  and  individual  methods.*     The  extent,  direction  and  dis*- 
tribution  of  ag'-^ictiltural  products,  financing  of  crops,  agricult-aral  credits  and 
amendments  of  ^rigorou-s*  agricultural  protective  measures,  suppression  of  export 
premiums  and  reduction  of  difficulties  in  imp'orting,  should  be  embraced  in  the  in*** 
tcrnational  agreement,  the  resolution  declared.    It,  too^  is  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  resolutions  comniittoo. •  • 


GRAIN  RATES  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  United  States  District 

Court  yesterday  enjoined  the  Interstate  Commerce  Compiission  for 
sixty  days  from  enforcing  a  risw  reduced  rail  grain  rate  which  was 
to  go  into  effect  June  1.    The  action  followed  a  two-day  hearing  before  Judge 
William  M.  Sparks  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  District  Judges 
Walter  C.  Lindley,  and  Charles  S.  T7oodward,  sitting  en  banc,  on  an  application  by  . 
seventy- two  western  railroads  and  their  subsidiaries  for  an  interlocutory  decree 
against  the  new  rates.    The  railroads  contended  tliat  the  establishment  of  the  new  , 
rates  would  res\ilt  in  a  loss  to  them,  of  $21,000,000  annually,    Cotuis  el  for  the  com.- 
mission  were  given  ton  dHys  to  file  their  brief.    Counsel  for  the  railroads  were 
given  five  days  in  which  to  file  a  reply  brief  to  the  Government  brief," 


CEEMISTS*  AID  TO  Intensive  chemical  research  for  better  control  of  proces- 

INDUSTRY  ses,  improvement  of  products,  and  of  new  products  to  create  new 

^^a.nts,  was  advocated  is,st  night  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Little  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  industr3:al  engineer,  as  a  step  toward  a  remedy  for 
the  present  economic  depression.    Doctor  Little  spoke  at  the  chemical  industrial 
dinner  at  New  York  in  connection  with  the  thirteenth  exposition  of  chemical  Indus*- 
tries,  which  opened  on  Monday  at  Grand  Central  Palace  with  more  than  450  exhibits. 
(Press,  May  8.)  
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Section  2 

British'  An  editorial  in  The  VJail  St.  Journal  for  May  7  says:  "Chan- 

Land  Taxes  cellor  Snowden^s  1931  "budget  is  likely  to  prove  a  landmark  in  the 

financial  and  social  annals  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  he  has  reopened 
the  Donesday  "booh.    That  volume  now  repo'jes  in  the  British  Record  of- 
fice and  despite  its  eight  centuries  of  life  is  still  quite  readaole 
by  those  'rho  can  decipher  the  script  of  the  eleventh  century. .That 
oool:  is  now  to  reappear  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.     True,  the  tax  is  very  small,  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
about  fo^jT- tenths  of  one  per  cent,  "but  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  The 
cEimel^s  nose  is  in  the  tent,  and  his  nohle  smell  is  clearly  discernible 
by  the  delicate  olfactor^r  nerves  of  the  titled  landowner.    Alrcadj^  there 
arc  ominous  souJids  in  the  ear.    The  House  of  Lords  threatens  resistance 
and  its  threats  arc  met  hy  the  grim  little  Chancellor  with  the  warning 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  clip  still  further  the  remaining  powers  of 
that  body.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  peers  really  resist 
the  Chancellor  can  and  will  make  good  his  warning.    The  Snowden  budget 
is  a,nothcr  milestone  on  the  road  along  which  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  British  ^governing  class*  is  passing  to  that  classes  last  resting 
place,,., But  a  tax  upon  landed  cstatcsl    That  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  ^ancicn  regime*  with  a  vcngnancei . . . . " 

otton  ManujfacttiTers  Record  for  May  7  says:  "The  movement  to  popular- 

tilisation    ize  and  promote  the  use  of  cotton  in  the  South  is  rapidly  spreading. 

Pive  h-andred  cotton  carnivals  are  to  be  held  in  various  southern  cities 
in  the  next  several  .weeks,  according  to  a  report  from  the  'Wear  Cotton' 
headq^uo.rters  at  C-astonia,  H.C.,  whore  the  first  of  these  festivals  was 
held  this  spring, ,Cotton  dress  goods,  cotton  for  household  use,  for 
industrial  purposes,  for  packaging  and  wrapping  commodities,  and  cotton 
covering  in  place  of  jute  for  the  cotton  bale  need  to  be  popularized 
and  more  widely  used  by  southern  people.     Containers  for  fertilizer, 
cottonseed  meal,  flour,  sugar,  potatoes,  feedrtuff ,  cement,  and  practi- 
call3"  every  sadced  commodity  the  southern  farm.er  buys  should  be  of  cot»^ 
ton.    As  the  Man-afactm-ers  Record  has  repeatedly  emphasized,  the  south- 
ern cotton  farmer  is  him.solf  most  derelict;  he  continues  to  employ''  jute 
bagging  from  India  to  bale  the  cotton  he  grows.     If  cotton  were  used  in 
place  of  all  the  jute  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated 
that  domestic  cotton  consi^Jiiption  would  be  increased  by  at  least  3,000,- 
000  bales  a  year.    The  consideration  of  what  such  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption would  mcaji  in  raining  the  level  of  cotton  prices,  visualizes 
the  direct  benefit  to  every  cotton  grov/er  and  to  the  South  at  large. 
Cotton  bags  for  cottonseed  meal  would  add  50,000  bales  annually  to 
cotton  consumption,  and  commercial  fertilizer  used  in  the  South  would 
require  another  100,000  bales.    The  Augusta  Chronicle  points  out  that 
sugar— one  of  the  principal  crops  ir  the  Gu.lf  States- — is  now  sold  in 
OB t ton  ^aolzs  from, five  pounds  up,  and  one  prcmnent  sugar  rsfinery  in 
the  South  is  said  to  consume  50,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  a  year 
for  this  piijrpose. .In  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  States,  conmunities  to  the  namber  of  some  five  hundred  are 
reported  to  be  preparing  to  hold  cotton  carnivals,  festivals  or  other 
celebrations  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  create  greater  interest  in 
the  use  of  cotton,..." 
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Creameries  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  April  29  nays:  "Listening 

to  a  group  of  creamerymen  recently,  we  hea.rd  the  statement  made  that 
present  economic  conditions  do  not  warrant  the  existerce  of  any  butter 
factory  with  an  output  of  less  than  one-auarter  of  a  r.iillion  pounds 
annually.    Every  man  in  the  group  signified  agreement  with  this  state- 
ment.   We  donn  agree.     While  admitting  that  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
creameries  in  the  country  which  might  well  he  merged  into  a  smaller 
number  of  fairly  large  factories,  wo  are  mdndful  of  what  many  little 
plants  arc  doing  to  build  up  the  dairy  industry  in  pioneer  sections. 
There  may  he  some  question  of  the  advisability  of  building  up  many  dairj 
regions  at  a  time  when  our  dairy  markets  arc  already  flooded,  but  thip 
is  an  industry  question;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producers  in  now 
farming  sections,  that  little  creamery  is  the  chief  asset," 

Credit  Cor-  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  April  25  says:  "It  is 

porations    gratifying  to  note  that  an  increasing  niamber  of  country  banks  are  be- 
coming interested  in  agricultural  credit  corporations.    A  corporation  . 
of  this  kind  can  be  operated  by  the  bank  with  small  additional  expense, 
and  through  its  connection  with  the  Federal  intermediate  banking  system,, 
it  brings  into  the  community  outside  money  which  is  so  badly  needed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  more  country  banlcers  will  take  advantage  of  this 
means  of  increasing  their  service  to  farmers." 

Egg  Industry  An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  May  2  says:  "The 

in  New         opportunity  afforded  oi:ir  New  England  poultrymen  to  expand  their  volume 
England       of  egg  production  for  marketing  in  local  channels  is  limited  only  by 
their  willingness  to  meet  competition  on  a  quality  basis.    At  present, 
New  England  falls  far  short  of  supplying  even  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  eggs  consi:m:ied  within  its  borders.    The  city  of  Boston,  the  largest 
marketing  center  in  these  six  Northeastern  States,  and  one  cf  the  five 
largest  egg  markets  in  the  country,  received,  during  1929,  more  than 
one-half  of  its  eggs  from  the  four  central  Western  States  of  Kansits, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,    These  are  not  States  in  which  poultrjr 
husbandry  is  organized  in  large,  commercial  units.     Instead,  egg  produc- 
tion is  largely  a  farm  flock  affair,  much  as  it  is  in  Hew  Ei^gland.  But 
by  the  time  these  eggs  reach  the  eai^tern  markets  they  are  graded  and  are 
in  sufficient  volume  so  that  the  bu^/er  can  purchase  one  or  100  cases, 
as  he  wishes,     llew  England  sent  a  woefully  small  portion  of  Boston's 
egg  supply  during  1929,  only  117,656  cases,  a  fraction  under  7fo  of 
the  whole,  out  of  the  total  of  1,718,108  received.    The  Bay  State  itself 
accounted  for  only  6,082  cases.     It  is  interesting  to  loarn  that  m.ost  of 
the  supply  from  New  England,  to  the  number  of  111,115  cases,  came  from 
the  throe  northern  States.    Maine  sent  69,986  cases.    These  fig-ore f-, 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate  a  market  oi^- 
portunity  for  New  England  poultrjmicn  probably  not  equalled  clr.^whcrc, 
for  in  addition  to  Boston  there  are  dozens  of  smaller  cities  vlthin  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from  our  farms.    Prices  paid  by  the  Boston 
market  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  local  producers  when  compared  ■•dth 
prices  "oaid  by  other  leading  egg  markets  to  Doultrj/men  in  their  v^ectiovr 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  further  expansion  of  New  Snglanc  '  s  poultry 
industry,  but  that  e:cpansion  must  be  accompanied  cy  attention  to  g-.\'.=di-.ig 
and  quality  if  home-produced  eggs  arc  to  replace  the  central  western 
product," 
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paper  from  The  New  York  Times  of  May  7  reports:  "The  first  sample  of 

Southern     -white  paper  made  from  the  pulp  of  young  slash  pine,  or  yellow  pine  of 
pine  the  South,  was  displayed  in  New  York  May  6  at  the  Exposition  of  Chemi-* 

cal  Industries  at  G-rand  Central  Palace,  hy  Dr.  Charles  A.  Herty,  indus- 
trial consulting  chemist,  of  New  York,     The  paper  was  pulped  "by  the  or- 
dinary sulphite  process  a.t  the  Porost  products  Laboratory,  Forest  Ser- 
vice, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Madison,  Wis.  Doctor 
Herty,  in  displaying  the  paper  and  other  samples  of  the  wood  and  its 
by-products,   said  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  ezq^criracnt 
would  result  in  a  shift  of  the  center. of  the  wood  pulp  industry  from 
Cana.da  and  New  England  to  the  South  and  would  reduce  the  cost  of  news- 
print to  one-third  its  present  price. 

Rubber  from  A  U.P.  dispatch  May  7  from  Moscow  says:  "Rubber  from  oil  fit 

Oil  for  commercial  use  was  produced  by  the  Leningrad  Rubber  Trust  Factory 

in  an  experiment  May  6,  the  authorities  announced  May  7.    The  factory- 
produced  half  a  ton  of  rubber  by  a  secret  process  on  which  the  scien- 
tists have  been  working  since  1918,    The  cost  of  production  is  cheap, 
the  scientists  said.     They  declared  it  had  tremendous  coirimercial  possi- 
bilities.   Rubber  goods  7/111  be  manufactured  from  this  batch  of  rubber 
at  the  *Red  Triangle*  Factory." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  California  Cultivator  for  May  2  says:  '^arrir- 

subnormal  years,  we  can  generally  look  for  a  heavy  production  of  annual 
crops  the  year  following  light  production  and  good  prices,  for,  as  we 
have  stated  many  times  in  the  past,  most  farmers  ga^uge  their  planting 
by  the  prices  received  the  previous  year,  rather  th^n  by  the  prices 
likely  to  prevail  when  their  crops  are  ready  to  harvest.    For  this  rea- 
son the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  get 
together  data  concerning  most  of  ou.r  important  crops  and  issue  planting 
forecasts  that  ou.r  farmers  may  better  determine  when  to  increase  or  re- 
duce their  acreage ....  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  with  the  Govern- 
ment gathering  and  di s semi na. ting  this  information,  calculated  to  give 
our  farmers  a^fairly  accurate  picture  of  probable  production  and  prices, 
we  have  no  one  to  biamo.  but  ourselves  if  re  shut  our  eyes  and  fail  to 
heed  these  overpix)  duct  ion  warnings." 
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Section  4- 
llAEKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Prodvicts  May  ?. — Lives todc  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and_ 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $9.50;  co^vs, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.50 
to  $8.25;  vealers,  good  s.nd  choice  $7,50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.25;  heavy  "freight  hogs  (250- 
350  Ihs.)  .good  and.  choice  $6.25  to  $6.90;  light  light s'' (140-160  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.30;  slaughter  pigs  (100^130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6.80  to  $7.15  (soft  or, oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheop  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $9  to  $9.90;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mcdi-om 
to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25, 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  81t  to  84i^;  ITo.S  red  winter  St.  Louis  QOi  to  81^; 
Kansas  City  73f  to  74-1^;  l^To.2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  73^;  Ho. 3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  56^-^;  Minneapolis  48  to  50^;  Kansas  City  50  to  51^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicsg'o  57-i'  to  58:1^.};  Minneapolis  52  to  53^;  St.  Louis 
58-2-  to  59f^;  Kansas  City  52  to.bsid;  lTo.3  white  oats  Chicago  28i  to 
293^;  Minneapolis  25-f  to  26-|-^, 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  brought  $4.75-$5  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  the  East;  $3.50  f .o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Crecn.  . 
Mountains  $1.70-$2  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  eastern  cities.  Wisconsin 
^  sacked  Hound  Whites  $l*25-$i.30  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  .90^$1  f.o.b. 

Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercials,  ranged  $1- 
'  $1.50  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  .  75^-85^  f.o  .b.  Rajmiond- 

ville  Section,  Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  auction  sales— $2.20-$2.52-|  f.o.b.  Kammond.  IMorth 
Carolina  Missionarys  and'Kiondikes  $6.50-$7.50  per  32-quart  crate  in 
Philadelphia;  $5-$6,60  f.o.b,  auction  sales  at  Chadbourne.     South  Caro- 
lina Pointed  type  cabbage  90^-$1.15  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  terminal 
markets.    Texar.  Round  t^.^pe  $2-$2.65  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city 
markets; .6l0-$15  per  ton  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples,  No.l,  2-h  inches'up,  $1,874-02.12^  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York 
City;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $2.50- 
$2.62-|  in  New  York. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced' 5  -points  to  9.15^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,30j^4/  May  future  contracts  on  the  Now 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  9.74^,  and  on  the  2Tow  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  9.77^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25-J^;  91  score,  23^;  90  score,  23^. 

Wholesale 'prices  of  No.l  fresh  imorican  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  13  to  14^^;  Single  Daisies,  13f  to  14i^;  Young  Americas,  144  to 
(PrcpaTcd  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Econ.)  . 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Oflioe  of  Inrormation,  United  States  Department  of  Asriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
lorcsenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectinj^  at»riculturo,  narticularly  in  its 
efonoraic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprovai  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciaiuicd.  The  inteui 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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The  press  of  May  8  reports  that  President  Hoover  has  ap- 
pointed Asher  Hohson,  Chief  Economist  of  the  Forei^  Service  of  . 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  delegate  to  the  15th  Interna*- 
tional  Congress  of  Agriculture,  to  "be  held  at  Prague,  June  5  to  8. 


TOBACCO  TAX  A  Springfield,  111.,  dispatch  May  8  says:  "Taxation  of 

SOUGHT'.. FOR  all  tohacco  sold  in  Illinois  is  provided  in  a  "bill  introduced  as  a 
ILLINOIS  committee  measure  in  the  genate  yesterday.    The  tax  is  expected  to 

increase  the  Staters  revenue  approximately  $20,000,000  and  is  one 
of  the  means  of  improving  State  finances  si^ggcstcd  "by  the  special 
legislature  revenue  committco.    Cigars  and  pacl<a.gc  to'bacco  would  do  taiccd  10  per 
cent  of  the  retail  value,  while  cigarettes  would  "be  taxed  one  mill  each." 


VITAJHN  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  26  vitamin  experts 

COMRENCE         from  all  peirts  of  the  United  States  met  at  New  York  yesterday  at 

the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  Revise  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia to  recommend  standards  for  vitamins  A  and  D  to  "be  incor- 
porated in  the  next  decennial  issue  of  the  volune,  to  "be  published  in  1935,  The 
report  says:  "Vitamins  A  and  D  are  the  two  active  ingredients  in  cod  liver  oil.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  yesterday,  after  an  all-day  exchange  of  ideas,  to 
give  the  matter  further  study  for  the  purpose  of  recomm.ending  the  method  for  de- 
termining the  standard  as  well  as  the  standard  itself  for  medicinal  cod  liver  oil. 
The  standard  is  also  expected  to  "be  used  for  "^o sterol,  or  irradiated  ergostorol." 
The  special  committee  appointed  yesterday  includes  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  discoverer  of  vitamin  D;  Dr.  Lafayette  B,  Mendel  of  Yale,  dis- 
coverer of  vitamin  A;  Dr.  H.  C.  Sheman  of  Col-ambia  University,  chairman;  Dr. 
Arthur  D.  HoMes  of  Boston,  Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bills  of  Evanston,  Ind. ,  and  Dr.  Harry  Stccnbock  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.   


TIHEAT  AID  ASKED  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "In  a  speech  devoted  enitirely 

to  the  present  world  wheat  situation,  T.  A.  Lebreton,  Anbassador  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Trance,  called  upon  the  United  States 
yesterday  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  malce  possible  »an  equitable  and  reason- 
able»  solution  of  the  problem  when""  it  is  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  world  con- 
gress opening  in  London  on  May  19...," 


BRITISH  LAIID  BILL  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  House  of  Lords  yester« 

day  rejected  the  first  part  of  the  Labor  government's  bill  for  levy 
ing  a  ta;<:  of  a  penny  a  pound  upon  land  valuDs,  kno^m  as  the 

'agricultural  land  utilization" bill. «  " 
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Section  2 

American  The  As?:ociated  Press  May  8  reports:  "Porridge,  the  national 

Cereal  Poods    cereal  dir.h  in  G-reat  Britain  for  generations,  is  "being  replaced  hy 
an  ijTierican  "brand  of  oats.    Lord  Liil^ie  of  Pavenliari,  member  of  the  Brit« 
ish  delegation,  "broke  this  news  to  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
May  7  in  explaining  how  American  advertising  had  *  supplied  a  waiting 
population  with  what  they  seem  to  have  needed,  ^    American  "brealcfast 
foods,  he  said,  have  within  a  comp3j*atively  few  years  'almost  superseded 
the  simple ,  stGr©ot;^''pGd  English  brcalcfast  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  ...In 
the  case  of  porridge,  which  had  "been  regarded  as  our  national  cereal 
dish,  Dorrowed  perhaps  from  Scotland,  the  largest  sales  now  are  of  a 
porridge  oats  of  an  American  brand,*  he  added," 

Forestation  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  May  5  says:  "The  project 

of  putting  nearly  worthless  farm  land  back  into  forests  is  one  that  ; 
seems  to  be  appealing  more  and  more  strongly  to  farm  people.    There  is 
still  a  lot  of  land  that  is  being  fanr^ed  half-heartedly  by  folks  who 
are  not  able  to  make  a  living  off  it.    Yet  these  farms  do  produce  a 
good  many  thousand  tons  of  food  p^roducts  to  burden  an  already  overloaded 
market.    Prices  for  farm  commodities  as  a  whole  would  be  distinctly 
better  if  all  these  mar-^rinal  farms  were  growing  trees  instead  of  corn 
and  wheat.     Such  a  step  v/ould  also  add  to  the  nation's  nat-uxal  wealth  in 
soil  fertility  and  timber.    These  rough  lands,  left  as  they  are,  lose 
tons  of  fertility  down  the  rivers  every  spring.    Prom  the  national  point 
of  view,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  build  up -.re serves  of  fertility  on  this 
soil  and  to  replace  the  timber  crop  that  is  so  rapidly  being  removed 
else77hcre?    To  do  anything  of  this  sort,  of  courue,  would  take  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government .  TThere 
would  the  money  come  from?    Eight  now  we  are  sending  abroad  about  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.    Tife  save,  in  other  words,  enough  to  supply?-  the 
needs  of  industries  in  the  country  for  capital,  and  in  addition  send  a 
billion  dollars  overseas  annually.    Prom  the  point  of  view  of  national 
welfare,  is  it  more  important  to  have  a  billion  dollars  invested  in 
mills  in  C-ermany  and  Italy  or  to  start  preserving;  soil  fertility,  builds 
ing  up  a  timber  reserve  and  increasing  the  incomes  and  the  buying  power 
of  our  fsxm  population?    This  project  of  taking  poor  fann  lands  out  of 
cultivr.ticn  is  goin^  to  be  considered  very  carefully  in  the  next  few 
years.    We  are  likely  to  find  more  in  its  favor  the  longer  we  study  the 
matter. 

Prench  TTild  tPho  Hew  York  Times  Magazine  for  April  26  BOjys:  "There  has  been 

Life  pre-    constituted  in  the  south  of  Prance  a  national  reserve  for  wild  life 
serve  whichj  in  some  ways,  will  be  the  inost  picturesque  natural  home  for  bird 

and  beast  to  be  found  in  Europe.    It  is  situated  cn  the  Camar^,  the 
island  fc'mous  In  eld  Prench  history  and  l^vtend  and  well  known  to  visi- 
tors to  Aries  in  Provence,    Really  the  delta  of  tlie  Hiver  Ehone,  en?- 
tirely  fomed  by  alluvial  deposits,  it  is  in  great  part  a  savage  region 
of  marsh  and  pra^irie.    The  Societe  Nationalo  d' Acclimatation,  which  has 
charge  of  the  reserve,  has  for  many  months  been  protecting  about  50,000 
acres  as  tenant,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  area  ultimately  to 
100,000  acres,    With  a  population  in  the  surrounding  country  much  given 
to  poaching,  it  is  no  small  business  to  keep  the  region  entirely  safe- 
guarded.   Even  after  a  relatively  short  experience,  however,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  migratory  birds  of  many  species  which  have  always 
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used  the  island  as  a  landing  station  are  increasinr  in  n-umbers.  For 
many  it  is  the  last  hopping-off  place  for  Africa,    Besides  every  sort 
of  wild  duck  in  iirnieasn.ra'ble  muni) ers— storks,  herons  and  egrets — there 
are  many  rare  "birds  which  caTi  not  he  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  most  arjtonishing  ai'e  the  pinl':  flamingoes,  Y/hich  are  to  "be  found  in 
flocks  of  3,000  or  4,000  together.    For  all  birds  of  the  marine  species 
the  loi^-»-lying  m.arshes  are  breeding  places;  and  the  perfect  quietude  of 
this  unirJitibited  region  malces  it  an  admirable  place  for  scientific  ob- 
servation." 

G-ame  Conserva-  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Parmer  for  May  S  sa^^s:  "Under  the 

tion  in       existing  conservation  plan  in  Illinois,  the  supply  of  game  birds  is 
Illinois      dwindling  so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assune  that  quail, 
prairie  chickens  and  pheasants  may  be  extinct  within  a  few  yePrs....A 
plan  for  game  conservation  offered  Illinois  famers  by  a  group  of  sportr 
men,  through  their  organization  Sportsmen's  Mutual,  promises  some  relie:' 
both  to  the  farmer  who  is  now  harrassed  by  hunters  and  to  the  supplj^  of 
birds.    The  plan  is  a  cooperative  one  wherein  the  Sportsmen's  Mutual 
leases  land  from  farmers  for  hunting  preserves.    The  organization  will 
stock  the  land  with  game  birds  from  its  privately  controlled  game  farm, 
and  where  the  acreage  is  sufficiently  large  will  provide  a  game  pro- 
tector.   The  farmer  retains  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  land,  but  agrees 
to  withhold  permission  for  others  than  members  of  the  mutual  to  hunt  on 
the  land.    Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  members  of  the  mutual  vdll 
pay  the  farmer  for  each  game  bird  or  rabbit  that  they  kill  on  the  farm, 
thereby  recognizing  the  farmer  as  the  owner  of  the  game  birds  on  his 
farm.    The  Sportsmen^  s  Mutual-Farmer  Cooperative  Oame  Preserve  plan 
promises  much  relief  in  the  problem  of  game  conservation  and  sportsman- 
ship.    The  high  dues  in  the  mutual  and  the  voting  system  used  will 
keep  out  irresponsible  members.    Those  who  belong  will  understand  the 
f armer^  n  problems  and  by  working  together  both  mil  be  benefited." 

Oregon  Peas  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  30  says:  "Clackaraa- 

County  has  a  river  by  the  name  of  Canby  and  also  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Canby.    Both  the  toYm  and  the  river  have  come  into  the  news  of  the  day 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  Canby  River  Irrigation  Company,  which 
planted  160  acres  of  peas,  part  of  them  in  November  and  par-t  of  them 
in  Febr-uary,    Preparations  are  now  under  way  to  harvest  the  crop  in  May 
and  June,     The  peas  will  be  shipped  for  table  use  to  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  markets  in  carlo ts  under  ice,    A  large  warehouse,  50  by 
200  feet,  along  the  Southern  Pacific  track  is  Just  being  completed  in 
this  connection.    It  is  also  reported  that  this  is  an  experimental  plar 
ing  of  peas  as  a  branch  of  the  "iVhitc  Hivcr  Packing  Company  of  Kent, 
Washington,    This  again  points  out  the  striking  characteristic  of 
Pacific  coast  farming.     In  Iowa,  as  representative  of  the  Middle  T7ost, 
three  or  four  crops  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  crop  production  of  the  Stat 
Oat  hero  it  requires  throe  or  four  dozen  crops  to  make  up  the  total 
crop  production  of  any  one  of  our  three  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  or 
Idaho.    Many  kinds  of  highly  localized  farming  arc  to  be  found  in  our 
part  of  the  country.     Orcon  peas  in  the  pod,  packed  in  ice  and  sent  by 
the  carload,  are  reported  from  southern  Idaho  as  well.    In  fact  these 
peas  are  rapidly  becoming  a  noticeable  commercial  product." 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departmsrrt  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oa  matters  affectinj*  sfirioulture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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OTERNATIONAL  The  press  of  May  10  reports:  "A  general  statement  of 

C01v2,'i3HC3  economic  principles  which  plainly  "bore  the  marlzs  of  cautious  com- 

(CHAI/IBEH  promise  "between  the  sharply  differing  desires  and  contentions  of 

the  various  nations  representsd  in  its  memhership  was  adopted 
P  May  9  hy  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  closing  meet- 

ing of  its  sixth  "biennial  general  congress  held  at  Washington,    Maintenance  of  in- 
ternational debts,  the  chamber  said,  is  fmidamental  to  maintenance  of  international 
credit  and  expansion  of  commerce,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  impartial 
examination  of  their  effect  on  international  trade  Hf  warranted  by  changed  econonv- 
ic  conditions.*    T7ar  was  described  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  social  and  economic 
progress  and  the  establishment  of  higher  living  standards  is  dependent  primarily 
on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  chamber  said, .Every  ob'^.taclc  possible  should  bo 
removed  from  the  path  of  trade  and  tariffs  should  not  discriminate  unfairly  be- 
tween nations,  and  embargoes  should  be  employed  only  against  'dumping,  and  other 
unfair  practices,  ^  it  said. 

"At  the  sme  session  that  the  chamber  approved  these  declarations  dele- 
gates heard  Tranz  von  Mendelssohn,  of  G-ermany,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
international  chamber,  renew  the  verbal  bombardment  on  international  debts.  'The 
??ell-being  of  the  creditor  is  endangered  when  the  debtor  is  crushed  under  his  bur- 
dens and  when  political  and  economic  conditions  endanger  productive  work,'  Presi- 
dent Mendelssohn  said  in  a  speech  brought  to  the  delegates  by  radio  from  Berlin, 
'The  seller  needs  the  purchasing  power  of  the  buyer,'  the  ixw  chamibcr  head  said, 
simmarizing  the  arguments  which  liave  been  advanced  throughout  the  congress  by  del- 
egates from' various  countries,  but  especially  from  England  and  Germany. 


If 
.  •  • 


SUG-AR  PACT  A  Brussels  dispatch  May  10  says:  "A  new  chapter  in  post- 

SISNED  VTar  economic  history  was  opened  at  Brussels  May  9  when  delegates 

representing  80  per  cent  of  the  world  sugar-exporting  industries 
v>Tote  their  final  signatm^es  to  a  five-year  contract  bringing  into 
immediate  operation  the  first  agreement  for  stabilization  of  a  great  world  commod- 
ity.   In  a  simple 
counterparts  and 
-"lope  will  serve  as  a  working 


COTTOU  TOSEK  ThQ  first  week  in  June  Vfill  be  celebrated  throug^iout  the 

country  as  "ITational  Cotton  Week,"  according  to  plans  formulated 
follovdng  a  conference  between  Robert  P.  Lai^ont,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  jig:riculturc ;  Cason  J,  Callaway,  president  of  ^ 
the  Anerican  Cotton  Manufacturers'  AGsociation,  and  Ceorgc  A.  Sloan,  president  of 
the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  it  is  announced  by  the  press  to-day. 


May  11,  1931. 


Section  2 

Business  Althoii/irh  the  "business  newn  of  t?ift  month  has  not  "been  of  a 

Outlook       nature  to  inspire  cheerfulness  tho  course  of  industrial  production  and 
distribution  in  the  a>9;,^regate  is  followin/?  the  ur-ual  seasonal  tenden- 
cies and  at  least  holdin??;  its  own,  the  American  BanJcers  Association 
Journal  says  in  its  monthly  review/  of  business.     "The  various  accepted 
indexes  of  general  business  activity  r'tre  not  entirely  in  ar^reemcnt, 
some  moving'  up  slir^tly  while  others  sa^,  which  v/ould  seem  to  strength- 
en the  prevailing  opinion  that  business  established  a  bottom  last  De- 
cember after  a  continuous  decline  of  oi-E^htcen  months,  since  which  time 
it  lia-s  followed  an  almost  horizontal  course,"  the  review  says.  "Prcvail»- 
ing  opinion  ^ilso  holds  thr.t  the  recovery  will  bo  a  slow  and  lon^-drawn- 
out  process,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  true.    Possibly  the  feol- 
in.;r  of  Dessiriism  is  bein.^'*  car:.'ied  to  the  extreme,  just  an  the  coclo-3ure 
optimism  of  two  yenxii  a^,  and:  that  when  the  recovery  once  rets  under 
way  it  Y'ill  proceed  with  ckxr-' cteristic  American  swiftne':s.    To  thoie 
who  have  been  hopeful  of  improved  conditions  this  year,  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  stock  martet  in  breaking  throu^rh  the  1930  low  prices  h^„is 
been  keenly  di sappointin/r,    probably  the  action  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets affects  the  views  of  those  living  in  New  York  or  in  touch  with 
Wall  Street  much  more  t?ian  it  does  the  individual  morchant,  manufactirr- 
cr,  banlcer,  fp.namT,  or  professional  ina-n  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Wall  Street  is  a  fairly  r^ood  oracle,  but  usioally  {^es  to  extremes  and 
sometimes  even  loads  in  the  wror:^  direction,  as  in  the  spring  of  1930 
or  the  late  nurj'Tjr  of  1929.    It  is  true  that  the  current  news  coming 
to  hand  is  anyt'iin^?:  but  favorable,  but  is  nevertheless  exactly  what 
would  bo  expected  in  the  latter  zttu:e  of  business  deiDression  and  there- 
fore is  no  reason  for  di  scour  a^r^ement.    When  a  host  of  the  world  ^  g  larjf- 
est  corporations  report  earninj^s  of  a  few  cents  per  slrjare  or  actual 
deficits,  when  they  are  forced  to  reduce  or  completely  eliminate  their 
'Uvidend  pa;^/ments,  one  knows  that  business  has  traveled  a  lon^;^  way 
into  the  depression  and  is  th^'it  much  nearer  its  end.     Some  indtos trios 
and  mxrjrous  individual  companies  have  already  completed  their  readjust- 
ment to  lower  costs  and  more  efficient  operations ...  .One  of  the  hri^rht 
spots  in  the  othorvdso  drab  horizon  is  the  diminution  of  suspensions' 
amon^-^  the  small  banlcs  throU;^hout  the  country." 

Farm  Stabil-  S.  Locke  Broaux,  cotton  commission  morchajit,  Now  Orleans,  aays 

ization       in  Comraerce  and  Fin^'nco  for  Hay  6:".. -One  of  the  beauties  of  stabilize.- 
tion  and  what  it  connotes  is  a  reduction  of  acroa'^c  of  wha,tevcr  commodi-. 
ty  is  bcin^;  -nlantod  and  raisod,  and  t'.iat  carries  with  it,  .^.at  is  haarpcd 
on  strori^ly — diversification.    In  other  words,  ouj:  experience  of  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  developed  th^at  certain  sections  of  our 
coimtry  are,  because  of  clirna/oic  and  soil  conditions,  peculiarly  adapted, 
'^'8  will  Day,  to  the  ^^rowin/:^  of  wh^^at,  cotton,  or  fn:it;  lhat  certain 
sections  are  peculiarly  ada:oted  to  the  raisinf^  of  J^tock  or  ho,zr,;  and 
that  though  in  every  locality  ?/ou  may  raise  the  canie  coaiiodlties  t'.uit  are 
specialized  in,  expf:irience  has  taw'ht  that,  as  a  money  crop,  it  can  not 
be  done.     I  find  t:iat  all  of  my  cotton  friends  do  not  see  how  thoy  can 
reduce  their  acrea^re  since  there  is  no  money  crop  they  could  substitute 
therefor.     Certain  sections  m^de  excellent  vc rotable  crops — cabbages, 
potatoes  and.  other  Ic^njimes — v/hich  v/cro  plowed  under  because  there  wag 
no  market  for  them  and  they  covld.  not  eat  up  all  thoy  had.  raised. 
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Insofar  as  dairying  is  concerned,  which  is  much  stressed  in  Lou2.siana 
now  "by  the  way,  I  found  that  "both  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  only 
trouole  was  tlie.t  they  were /getting  more  milk  than  they  had  "buyers  and 
consequently  their  profit  was  disappearing  in  the  surplus  milk  which 
they  could  not  dispose  of, ...The  farmer,  by  contrast,  is  in  no  worse 
shape  than  the  city  worker  and  the  industrial  worlrer.    There  a.e  thou« 
sands  of  men  now  who  are  out  of  emploj^Tment ,     Closing  do\Tn  of  plants 
means  the  discharge  of  employees,  hut  in  my  active  business  life  for 
over  half  a  century  we  have  had  recurring  periods  and  recurring  times 
when  that  same  thing  occurred.    As  economy  was  practiced,  readjustments 
took  place,  and  in  due  and  orderly  course — not  overnight,  sometimes  it 
would  take  four  or  five  years— we  would  then  drift  into  another  era  of 
prosperity  andlit  would  1oo?lI  like  all  h-uman  endeavor  turned  into  gold. 
Right  now  we  e>*.e  going  through  one  of  those  recurring  periods  where  all 
h-uman  endeavor  turns  into  "brass,,.," 
I 

Trench  Woman  The  Woman ^  s  Journal  for  May  says:  "In  France,  where  women  have 

^ricul-      no  equality  in  ;government,  they  have  for  centuries  tilled  the  soil  side 
iurist         hy  side  with  men  and  shared  the  management  of  their  farms  equally  with 
their  menfolk.     One  of  these  women  farmers,  Jeanne  Garola,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  first  woman  director 
of  a  government  ag;ri cultural  station — an  important  one,  too,  in  a  great 
wheat-growing  area.    Mile.  G-arola.' s  father  was  director  before  her  so 
that  she  was  literally  brought  up  in  the  position.    Later  she  took 
special  studies  in  agriculture.     Since  1927,  ?7hcn  her  father  resigned, 
she  hias  Tun  the  station  as  tcrrrporary  head." 

An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  May  says:  "States 
a  large  Georgia  bank  in  one  of  its  advertisements:   ^We  e:cpect  to  extend 
credit  to  those  farmers  who  are  careful  to  grov?  ample  food  and  feed 
crops  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  farms.     There  must  be  grown  on  the 
farm  those  necessities  which  heretofore  have  been  bought  with  money 
realized  from  the  sale  of  cotton.^    This  banl^  fujrther  states  that  it 
and  other  similar  banks  axe  not  interested  in  making  loans  (no  matter 
how  good  the  security)  if  it  is  thought  the  funds  derived  from  such 
loans  arc  going  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  will  caiise  the  banlc  to  realize 
on  the  secui'ity  pledged.    The  policy  of  this  pai^ticular  bank  is  in  line 
with  the  decision  of  the  G-corgia  Banlccrs^  Association.     G-eorgia  banlcors 
believe  it  is  sound  business  for  a  fanner  to  farm  for  a  living  as  '7cll 
as  to  have  something  to  sell.    The  banlcor  realizes  he  is  protected  vi^icn 
the  farmer  prod^jccs  food  and  food  crops  and  the  farmer  is  in  like 
manner  protected.    May  this  ruling  rosi-i-lt  in  sound  diversification," 

Gladioli  An  editorial  in  Southern  Florist  for  May  1  says:  "For  years  hy- 

bridists have  endeavored  to  en6.ow  the  gladiolus  with  that  elusive  ele- 
ment lacking  to  complete  its  ch^jrm— f ragrande .    From  inconspicuous  wild 
species  native  to  Africa,  this  plant  has  been  developed  into  the  magnif- 
icent floi^rer  that  V7e  know  to-day,  ranging  through  every  hue  of  the  spec- 
tram  and  quite  as  diverse  in  character  and  markings.    From  the  modest 
little  parent  plant  it  has  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
blooms  known  to  horticulture.    Until  recently,  however,  the  added  grace 
of  perfuiie  has  been  denied  the  showy  queen  of  our  autmn  gardens.  After 
innumerable  experiments,  a  remarkable  achievement  comes  as  a  rich  reward. 


Georgia 
Bank  plan 
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A  new  race  of  hybrids  known  as  ^  sweetglads*  have  "been  derived  from  a 
South  African  species,  G-ladiolus  tristis,  endowed  with  an  exqijisite 
odor.     Several  varieties  of  them  were  shcmi  at  the  International  Flov/er 
Show  in  He?/  York  "by  John  T.  Scheepers." 


Tohacco  tax  collections  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  amomited  to  $328,404,100,  a  decline  of  $4,761,000,  as  compared  with 
the  some  period  of  the  fiscal  s^ear  1930.     Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of- 
ficials May  5  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  ta;-:es  hold  up  rcmarkaoly 
well,  considering  the  "business  depression.    The  declines  amounted  to 
$437,000  for  cigarette  tajces,  $2,633,000  for  cigars  and  $1,681,000  for 
manufactured  tohacco  and  snuff.    Cigarette  taxes  collected  totaled 
$264,667,300,  cigc^rs,  $13,761,900,  and  manuf actui-cd  tobacco  and  snuff 
$48,898,700,    Out  of  all  cigarette  taxes,  $165,892,800  was  collected  in 
North  Carolina,  (press,  May  6,) 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  A  statement  issued  May  8  "by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  says:  "A 

survey  of  The  G-rain  Stahilization  stocks  made  "by  the  Grain  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "between  March  18  sind  April  15,  showed  a  little  more  than 
98-2  per  cent  to  "be  in  good  or  noiTaal  condition  for  milling  purposes. 
The  inspection  was  \mdertalcen  at  the  request  of  The  G-rain  Stabilization 
Corporation  and  covered  226  elevators.    Twenty  Department  of  Agricul-  . 
ture  ^pervisors  were  req"ulred  to  do  the  work.    They  submitted  227  de- 
tailed reports.    In  transmitting  the  result  of  the  survey  to  the  Farm 
Board,  G-eorgo  S»  Milnor,  president  and  general  manager  of  The  Stabili*- 
zation  Corporation,  said  that  the  remaining  lij  per  cent  of  wheat  not 
suitable  for  milling  is  being  disposed  of  for  feeding  purposes.  Ho 
added  that  the  fact  such  a  large  part  of  the  stabilization  holdings  is 
in  good  condition  *  spcalcs  very  well  for  the  care  and  attention  that 
has  been  given  the  wheat  by  our  various  representatives  and  also  by  the 
warehousemen,*" 


Tobacco 
Revenue 
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Section  4 
JyUHKST  Q,U0TATI0NS 

Parm 

products  May  8 .^-Livestock  at  Cliica/^o:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and. 

vealers,   steers  (1100«1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $9.50;  cows,, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.50 
to  $8.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stoclcer  cat- 
tle; steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
l"bs.)  good  and  choice  $6.25  to  $6.85;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $7  to  $7.25.     Slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.75  to  $7.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  said  lambs:    Larnbs,  goo.d  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  dov/n)  $8.75  to  $9.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$6.50  to  $8,25. 

(jrain:    K'o.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  31  l/8  to  84  l/8^;  Ho, 2  red  winter  Chicago  821  to  83^; 
St.  Louis  80|  to  81^;  Kansas  City  73j  to  74-i-^;  110,2  hard  winter  83x^ 
Chica.go;  Kansas  City  'yzis'.  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  49j  to  50-i-^; 
Kansas  City  51  to  522'^;  l\Fo.3  5'ellow  corn  Chicago  58  to  582-^;  Minneap-- 
oils  52^  to  53^^;  St.  Louis  59^^;  Kansas  City  52^.  to  54^;  Ho. 3  white 
oats  Chicap'o  282  to  29^^;  Minneapolis  25  5/8^:t6  26  5/8^5;  St,  Louis  32^^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $4.50-$5.25  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  top  of  $5,50  in _ Bos ton  with  f.o.b.  sales 
$3.50  at  Hastings,    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mo^antains  $1.70-$2  per  100  poiondr 
in  the  East,    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.35-$1.40  carlo t  sales 
in  Chicago;  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Texas  Yellow  Bcmuda  onions, 
commercials,  $1-$1,60  per  stand.ard  crate ,  in  consuming  centers;  75r??-85^ 
f.o.b,  RayTiondville  Section.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $8-$9 
per  standard_45*  s  in  city  m^arkets;  $3-$3. 50  f.o.b.  Brawlcy.  Louisiana 
Klondike  strawberries  $2»75-$3.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  a  few  cities; 
$1.70-$2  f.o.b.  auction  sales  a,t  Hajiimond.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type 
cabbage  90^'-$1.15  per  l^-bushcl  hamper  in  terminal  markets.  Mississipp- 
Pointed  tiPpc  $2-$2.25  per  100  pound  crates  in  city  markets;  (;1  f.o.b. 
Crystal  Springs.    How  York  Baldwin  apples,  Ho.l,  2'h  inches  up,  $2  per 
bushel  ba;^ket  in  Hew  York  City;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  16  points  to  9,31^  per  pound.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  15,24^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Sxchange  advanced  16  points  to  9,90^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  ad.yanced  18  points  to  9,95^, 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were:  92   • : - 
score,  23^-^;  91  score,  23t<i;  90  score,  23^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:    Elats,  13  to  14t^;  Single  Daisies,  13f  to  14i^;  Young  Americas, 
144  to  15fc^,  (prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.)  . 


LY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  (he  Press  Service,  Office  of  infcrmatton,  United  States  Department  of  Asriciilture.  for  the  purpose  of 
•prescntin^l  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  Buitters  affecting  aijrjculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opiaions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CHICAGO  The  Federal  Reserve  Banlc  of  Chicago  annoimces  that  it  has 

DISCOUI^T  HATE    esta.hlished  a  ra^te  of  2§  per  cent  for  all  redisco-unts  and  advances, 

effective  from  the  opening  of  "business  Hay  9,  1931. 


BUILDING  WOKK  president  Hoover  estirxiated  May  8  that  395  differen.t  huilding 

projects,  totaling  $227,000,000,  of  the  PederoJ  public  construction 
program  will  have  "been  completed  or  put  under  way  within  six  months.  Buildings 
costing  $119,000,000  have  been  started  or  finished  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  he 
said.    Sites  had  been  obtained  and  plans  and  specifications  made  for  projects 
totaling  $58,000,000,  contracts  on  which  are  to  be  let  within  ninety  days.  Drring 
the  subsequent  ninety  days,  he  said,  another  $60,000,000  will  be  let,  and  in  the 
last  ninety  days  of  the  six  months  $40,000,000  more  work  7dll  be  put  under  way. 
(press,  May  9) 


SCIENTIST  An  Auburn,  Ala.,  dispatch  May  10  says:    "After  a  year  of 

EEPORTS  OIT  continuous  scientific  experiments,  Dr.  I'red  Allison,  professor  of 
HSW  ELEi/EENT       physics  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  announced  May  9  the 

discovery  of  evidence  indicating  that  'Element  85,  ^  the  last  of  the 
undiscovered  chemical  elements,  has  been  found  in  sea  water,  fluorlte,  apatite, 
monazite  sand  (Brazilian),  kainite  (stassfurt) ,  potassium  bromide  and  the  labora- 
tory reagents,  hydrofluoric  and  hydrobromic  acid.    The  announcement  is  not  final, 
but  the  evidence  obtained  caused  Doctor  Allison  to  refer  to  it  as  *a  high  order  of 
probability^  of  the  presence  of  this  elem.ent  in  the  compounds  named  " 


R0CHSST3R  A. Rochester,  K.Y. ,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  reduction 

MILK  PRICE         in  the  price  of  milk  from  13  to  10  cents  a  ouart  was  put  into  effect 

yesterday.    The  rr-^ort  says:     "S:nall  milk  dealers  said  that  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  price  war  aimed  to  put  them  out  of  business.    Larger  dealers 
said,  however,  that  the  cut  was  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  and  the  entry 
of  large  dairying  interests  into  this  section.    Howard  McClenathan,  a  representative 
of  the  Dair;57man^s  League,  announced  that  its  i^rices  would  not  be  reduced  and  that 
any  price  cutting  was  a  matter  for  each  dealer  to  decide." 


GSmiAHY  OK  A.  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  r^ays:    "The  Democratic  press  in 

iNTERl^ATiONAL  Berlin  is  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
CHALISER  Commerce  meeting  in  Washington.     'This  pre-eminent  economic  fortun 

has  pronounced  its  verdict  and  it  is:    revision',  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  says  editorially  The  Vossische  Zeitung  congratulates  the  internation- 
al chamber  for  not  having  dodged  the  political  issues  and  especially  praises 
President  Hoover  for  his  remarks  on  disarmament." 
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Section  2 

British  An  editorial  in  ^he  Tield  (London)  for  April  25  says:  "Seven 

Farm  Loans  million  pounds  have  "been  lent  to  farmers  "by  the  Agricultural  Hortgaee 
Corporation  since  this  institution  was  set  up  "by  Parliament  two  2^sars 
ago.     Sir  Hajrry  G-oschen  and  the  other  directors  of  the  corporation  may 
well  feel  that '.they  have  done  useful  service  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry already,  and  from  the  fact  that  applications  for  loans  continue 
to  I  low  in  it  is  evident  tha,t  the  corporation's  terms  of  husiness  are 
appreciated  oy  farmers.    Agric-'ilture  is  an  industry  with  an  exception- 
ally slow  turnover,  and  extended  credit  on  reasonable  terms  is  needed 
"by  many  enterprising  farmers  who  own  the  land  thoy  work,    TTnen  largo 
estates  were  orokon  up  in  the  years  after  the  war  there  was  nothing  to 
tal'^io  the  landowner's  place,  as  the  supplier  of  capital,  until  the 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Co rpor action  came  into  "being.     It  is  satisfactory/ 
to  note  from  tho  annual  report  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  dcpros 
sion,  farmers  arc  fulfilling  their  ooligations  promptly  and  tha.t  loss 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  interest  pa^/mcnts  on  loans  were  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  corporation's  fina„ncia,l  year," 


I 


Future  Professor  E.  IL  Ear^t,  Harvard  University,  siting  ^onder  the 

Conditions  title  "The  p-ature  of  Han  in  the  Light  of  his  Past"  in  The  Scientific 
Monthly  for  April,  says:  "...Estimates  of  prohahle  trends  based  on 
past  e^xperience. .  .have  proved  useful  in  all  sorts  of  industrial  pur- 
suits.    It  would  oe  possible  to  defend  our  undertaliing,  therefore,  as 
an  attempt  to  utilize  available  data  in  plotting  the  course  along  which 
manlcincT  is  moving,  in  order  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  ma3^  bo,  what 
lies  a  little  further  on;  for  it  night  then  be  oossible  to  m^ark  out, a 
new  course  which  would  lead  to  a  more  desirable  destination, ..  .THiat, 
then,  mil  be  the  probable  condition  of  the  world  in  the  year  2500?,..  I 
shall  corjfine  my  speculations  to  throe  points:  (l)  the  popiolation  of 
tho  world  and  its  genetic  constitution;   (2)   the  genetic  philosophy  to 
which  this  population  may  be  expected  to  subscribe,  and  (3)  tho  probable 
biological  discoveries  which  have  genetic  aspects.    Tho  population  of 
the  world  should  be  about  3,500  millions,  or  twice  the  census  figures 
of  to-day.     The  last  doubling  took  about  90  years;  the  next  doubling 
may  be  expected  to  taire  about  500  years;  and  from  this  point  on,  there 
should  be  very  little  increase .Agriculture  will  probably  continue 
to  be  the  fundamental  occupation  of  manl-ind  for  thousands  of  ire ars,  judt 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.     The  grave  difference  between  the  futm-e 
economic  situation  and  that  of  the  present  era  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  agricult-ujral  efficiency  per  m.anpower  is  working  toYi^ard  the  point 
where  less  than  20  per  cent  of  iiie  world's  irxhabitants  will  be  reouircd 
to  feed  the  rest.     Industrialization  must  increase  proportionately, 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  occupations  to  the  men  released  from  farm 
work.     If  this  process  can  go  on  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  theoretically, 
for  it  to  go,   then  each  person  mil  be  provided  with  m.orc  and  m.ore 
mechanical  servants  and  will  receive  greater  and  greater  quantities  of 
m.aterial  comforts.    Personally,  I  arn  inclined  to  believe  that  this^ trend 
will  have  reached  its  pealc  before  500  years  have  passed,  and ^  that  then 
a  back-to- the-land  movement  will  be  reqiiired  because  inei'JLstrialization 
will  h^ve  reached  a  period  of  diminishing  returns.     If  the  Dopiilation 
shall  have  approached  a  stationary  condition  before  this  date,^ no  ex- 
traordinary economic  dislocations  are  to  be  expected;  but  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  to  the  limits  permitted  by  the  earlier  economic 
prosperity,  it  is  unlikely  that  violent  disturbances  can  be  avoided... 
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An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Arg^s-Leader  (Siotix  ?allf5,  S.Dal^.)  for 
;ays:     "Almost  all  South  Dakotans  have  heard  ahout  the  dostru.ctive 


Lasld  on 
Ford 


Scientific 
Phenomena 


grasshopper  raids  which  dist\ir"bed  this  section  in  the  years  from  1873  to 
1876..... The  inliaoitants  in  those  days  ^vcrc  practically  helpless  in  the 
face  of  the  grasshopper  inva£;ion<^.    They  htid  no  advance  notice  of  their 
arrival  c\nd  would  have  heen  aole  to  do  little  if  they  had  had, 

"Things  are  different  now  But  we  are  not  so  hel-o].e^.s  now  a  s 

the  early  South  DaJtotans  wore.    The  grasshoppers  have  heen  studied, 
their  haoits  are  kno^rn  and  the  presence  of  the  millions  of  eggs  has  "been 
dctec''"ed.    And,  f ui-thermore ,   steios  are  heing  talcen  to  counteract  them. 
A.  L,  Pord  of  South  Daliota  State  College  is  now  "busily  engaged  in  point- 
ing out  the  poGsihle  danger  from  grasshoppers  and  suggesting  what  steps 
should  "be  tal^en  to  cuTtail  the  damage.    The  J/Iurdo  Coyote  mentions  that 
he  was  in  Mijrdo  recently  and  "brought  with  him  a  pail  of  sod  in  which 
were  from  10,000  to  15,000  grasshopper  eggs.    In  another  conrai^nity,  he 
placed  a  jar  of  sod  containing  these  eggs.    The  warmth  ouichly  hatched 
the  eggs  and  the  glass  was  soon  filled  with  grasshoppers.    Both  of 
these  exam-Dies  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  necessity  for  fight- 
ing the  grav> shoppers.     Consequently,  en  extensive  campaign  against  the 
insects  i&-  noY/  underway  in  several  comties  where  eggs  arc  numerous. 
Mr.  Ford  is  conferring  with  Comit^.^  Commissioners  and  groups  of  farmers 
and  explaining  what  should  he  done  to  restrict  the  damage.  Arrangements 
have  already  heen  miade  in  several  places  for  spreading  a  orepration  to 
kill  the  grasshopijors  as  thojT-  are  hatched.    The  eggs  are  usu-ally  found 
just  oelow  the  surface  around  the  edges  of  the  fields.    The  ".hole  re- 
veals an  interesting  development  in  the  progress  of  rirral  science. 
IFif ty~f ive  years  ago,  the  irJiahitants  coiild  do  nothing  to  fight  a 
scouJL-ge  that  was  ru.ining  their  fields.    To-day,  they  have  advance  notice 
of  its  prospective  arrival  and  mderstand  ho?/  it  can  he  comhatted." 

A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:    "Henry  Ford  is  the  emhodiment  of 
what  is  most  dangerous  in  American  civilization,  according  to  professor 
Harold  J.  Laski  of  the  University  of  London.    Professor  Lanki  follows  . 
his  recent  attacks  on  President  Hoover  with  his  equally  candid  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ford  in  The  Daily  Herald»s  series  of  pen  portraits  of  Americans. 
^He  is  a  worl^an  who  has  made  a  gigantic  fort-'one  mthout  ever  discover- 
ing that  we  work  for  the  sake  of  life,»  he  writes.     ^He  is  the  supreme 
prisoner  of  his  own  machines.    He  is  only  the  m.ost  outstanding  of  in- 
nuTiierahle  Americans  who  think  as  he  does.    They.thinlc  of  oi-eness  as 
greatness.    They  place  the  practical  Edison  before  the  c^hstract  Einstein 
Mr.  Ford  has  captured  the  T^forld  ¥dth  his  system.    To-day  Hu-sia  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  super-Ar.erica;  tomoj.-row  it  will  he  China,  then  per- 
haps India.    Mr.  Ford» s  vision  of  civilization  does  not  impress  me.  Hie 
ideal  worker  will  have  material  comfort  aplenty.     I  douot  "whether  he 
will  have  a  mind  to  enjoy  it.'" 

An  editorial  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  for  April  says:^ 

"  Long  after  Kewton  had  deduced  Kepler's  emiDirical  laws  of  orhital 

motion  by  assum.ing  the  existence  of  a  universal  gravitation  that  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  there  were' celebrated  scientist 
who  rcm.ained  skcDtical  as  to  ITcwton*  s  theory.    They  did  not  like  the  use 

of  tocc^olt  power-J  to  ex-plain  visible  phenomena  Among  meteorologists 

for  exai-nple",  we  see  the  most  determined  resistance  to  any  electric  or 
magnetic  theory  of  weather,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  thermal  theories 
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to  provide  means  oi  successfully  forecasting  weather.    Why  clo  meteorolo- 
gists cling  so  persistently  to  the  s-^an^  s  heat  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
weather  changes,  ^Miile  at  the  same  time  decrying  suggestion  t!iat  terres- 
trial, planetary  and  solar  electrons  may  he  very  important  weather  fac- 
tors?   Largely,  we  thinic,  oecause  of  distinist  of  the  ^ occult^  or  hidden. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  heat  waves  are  as  invisible  as  electrons, 
hut  heat  has  the  merit  of  heing  felt,  the  human  body  being  a  thermometer 
that  roughly  registers  temperature  changes.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
neither  see,  hear,  smell  nor  feel  electrons  as  such.    Hence  wc  hesitate 
to  axlmit  an  extension  of  the  realm  of  the  electron,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  ha,s  already  conquered  almost  all  of  physics  and  choEiistry.  The 
editor  has  recently  advanced  the  theory  that  every  planet,  and  oreswr.- 
ably  every  star,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  concentric  shells  of 
electrons  and  protons,  ovx  'Hoaviside  laycr^  of  electrons  being  only  one 
of  m.any  such  shells  surrounding  the  earth.    The  electron  and  proton 
shells  alternate,  and  each  of  these  two  classes  forms  a  geom.etric  doub- 
ling series  as  to  distance  from  the  center  of  the  planet  The  strati- 
fication of  clouds  is  explainable  by  aid  of  electron  and  ore  ton  shells. 
So,  too,  are  multiple  raxlio  echoes  and  multiple  pulsations  of  delicate 
m.agne  tic  noodle  s .  •  r . , " 

heat  A  surve^r  of  the  meat  situation  from  December  1930  to  r.Iarch  1931 

Situation    forms  the  wheat  study  of  the  Pood  Research  Institute,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, for  May.    A  suiomary  of  the  study  follows:    "International  wheat 
prices  declined  sharplj^  in  December  1930,  but  remained  strikingly  stable 
at  an  extremely  low  level  in, January — March  1931.    The  decline  in  Decem- 
ber w-an  occasioned  largely  by  a  shrir^kage  in  European  dem.and  following  a 
heavy  accumulation  of  stocks.    Although  available  wheat  supplies  in  the 
exporting  countries  continued  extraordinaxily  la,rge  in  January — March  ano 
Eui''opean  dem^and  remained  inactive,  the  international  market  T-as  not  sub- 
jected to  severe  selling  pressure.    Ex-3\iropean  countries  irmoorted  rela- 
tively large  quantities;  exports  from  Russia  fell  off  sharply;  sales  were 
not  pressed  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  Oai'-ada;  the  price  of  v,heat 
was  pegged  (under  a  valorizing  rather  than  a, stabilizing  operation)  by 
the  Grain  Stabili::^ation  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  so  that  e:cports 
from  the  United  States  T'-icrc^  strikingly  small.     The  outlook  for  develop- 
ments in  A}3ril — J-'j.ly  1931  is  ftill  of  uncertainties.    Under  ordinary 
weather  _  conditions —  ^-^hich,  of  course,  may  not  prevail —  the  l^orthorn 
Hemisphere  and  world  v/heat  crops  of  1931  seem  likely  to  fall  below  those 
of  1930.     If  so,  international"  wheat  prices  may  reasonably    bo  expected 
to  ri-,e,  the  more  so  because  Ei^-ropean  dem.and  may  become  more  active, 
while  selling  pressure  on  the  international  marine t  may  be  no  heavier  than 
it  was  in  Janjaary — March.    The  volume  of  international  trade  in  April — 
July  may  exceed  that  of  Decem.ber — March;  and  world  net  exports  in  1930-31 
m.ay  approximate  803  million  bushels.     Year-end  stocks  in  the  four  major 
exporting  co-un:tries,  in    Euroije  ex-Russia,  and  afloat  to  Surooe  seem, 
likely  in  the  aggregate  to  exceed  the  heavy  stocks  of  August  1,  1930,  but 
to  fall  below  those'of  1929.    Relatively  the  heaviest  stocks  may  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia;  relatively  the  lightest,  in 
the  European  importing  co-'ontries  as  a  group." 
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Section  3 
LLVaCET  qrjOTATIOxTS 
Farm 

>roducts  May  11. — Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers:     steers  (1100-1500  lbs.) J    good  and  choice  $?.50«9,25;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5«6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)!    good  and  choice  $6.75- 
8.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7.50-3;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle: 
steers,  good         choice  $7-3.25.    Heavy  y^eight  hogs  (250-350  Ihr.)  :  good 
and  choico$'aG).A'7."^-:;0;  ^Ight  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  :  good  and  choice  $6.30- 
7;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.75-7.15;   (Soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  larahs:     lamb;:;,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do'.m)  $9-3.85;  feeding 
laiubs  (range  stock)  niedim  to  choice  $6.50-8.25. 

G-rain:    Uo.  1  dark  northern  spring  v/heat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  82-35^;  Uo-  2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  80-81^-;  Kan;:a^.  City  742^^; 
ITo.  2  hard  winter,  Cbieago  84^;  Kansas  City  73"^^^';  No.  3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  59^;  Minneapolis  51^52S;  JCansas  City  51t>-53^;  ITo .  3  yellow, 
Chicago  59-y-60^;  Minneapolis  54-55(?5;  St.  Louis  58-2-60^^;  Kansas  City  55^- 
54^;  Ko.  3  wiiite  oats,  Chicago  29-29ir!5;  Minneapolis  26--26^M;  Kansas  City 
301-31^^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $3.50-5.25  per  double-head 
barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $3  f .o.b,  Hastings.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri-_ 
urnphs  $2.35-2.50  per  100  Ibc.  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.50-1.75  f .o.b, 
lower^Valley  points..  Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1.70-2  in  the  East; 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  F/iites  $1.35-1.45  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1-1.05 
f  ,o.b.  Stevens?  point.    IJorth  Ca^'olina  Klondike  and  Missionary  stravrber- 
ries  brought  9-20^  per  qmrt  in  eastern  cities;  32-quart  crates,  $2.75- 
4.50  f.o.b.  Chadbourn..  California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $5-7  per 
standard  45s  in  city  markets;  $2.35-2.50  f .o.b.  Brawley.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1.10-1.50  per  standard  crate  in  consuming. centers;  80-85^ 
f.o.b,  Haj^niondville  Section.    New  York  Baldwin  ap;ples,  ITo.  1,  2'Ij  inches 
Up,  $2  per  bushel  baslcct  in  Hew  York  City;  $1.75-1.85  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  mar- 
kets declined  10  points  to  9.21<^  per    lb.    On  tlie  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  14.99^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  iTew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points  to  9.82^-,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  10  points  to  Q.82(^. 

F-iolesale  prices  fresh  ere ai^.ery  bitter  at  ITew  York  wore:  92 
score,  22-i-^>;  91  score,  22:5,;<;  90  score  32^. 

T?holGsalQ  prices  of  ITo.  1  fresh  jiiVxericau  cheese  at  I-Tow  York  wore: 
Flat?,  12-14<:<;  Single  Daisies,  lSt-14^5;  Youn^:-  JUnericas ,  lof-15..>.  (prep. 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


IGEST 


P;-3par«rd  in  (he  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
l>resenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  raflected  in  the  press  oa  matters  affectiRg  agricuiture,  particularly  In  its 
t-cwnojiiic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclnimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  In  a  report  on  the  Federal  building  program,  President 

OH  BUILDING-       Hoover  yesterday  sliowed  that  the  total  that  has  been  spent  or  is 
PROG-HAlvI  about  to  be  spent  amounts  to  $453,000,000—  nearly  $70,000,000  of 

mf  which  has  gone  or  will  go  for  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

B  In  the  last  two  years,  51  buildings  have  been  completed,  the  costs  of  which  totaled 
$23,316,876.    The  President's  statement  showed  that  public  buildings  have  been 

> started  throughout  the  country  in  the  last  three  monthsj  the  cost  of  which  will  to- 
tal $120,213,900.    Plans  have  been  completed  for  56  projects,  the  total  cost  of 
which  will  be  $120,215,900.    Specifications  are  now  being  prepared  for  approximate- 
ly one-half  this  number,  and  the  remaining  projects  are  on  the  market  for  construc- 
tion bids.     The  190  buildings  for  which  sites  have  been  acquired  and  for  which 
Ip  plans  are  partially  completed  will  cost  $192,173,723.     The  buildings  for  which 
sites  have  been  acquired  or  for  which  negotiations  have  been  started  will  cost 
$50,622,941.     (Press,  May  13.) 


r 
r 


EMPLOTlOTT 
SITUATION 


A  continuation  of  generally  lax  conditions  of  employment 
throughout  the  countr^^  in  the  first  week  of  May,  with  further  sUght 
declines  in  the  East,  was  shown  in  reports  made  public  yesterday  by 
the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for  Employment..    Increased  seasonal  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  was  shown  for  some  southern  localities,  but  the  impi    'ement  on 
the  whole  was  described  as  of  a  temporary  nature.     (Press,  May  13.) 


IMIG-EATION  Immigration  to  the  United  States  this  year  will  be  the  low- 

est since  1862,  lower  even  than  the  bottom  mark  established  in  the 
war  year  of  1918.    Officials  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  said  yesterday  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  decline  of  aliens  entering  this  country,  less  than  100,000  would  be  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  or  10,000  less  than  were  admitted  in  1918.     (Press,  May  12, 


LONDON  17HEAT  A  London  dispatch  May  12  saysJ     "Disposition  of  the  world 

PARLEY  grain  surplus  will  be  the  paramount  consideration  at  the  interna- 

tional wheat  conference  opening  at  London  May  18.    A  variety  of 
systems  for  orderly  marketing  of  the  commodity  is  expected  to  be  proposed.  No 
agenda  have  been  prepared  and  the  only  item  scheduled  is  the  address  of  welcome  by 
High  Commissioner  Ferguson.    Present  indications  are  that  the  seven  major  produc- 
ing and  exporting  countries —  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Russia,  Argentina,  Hun- 
gary, and  R-umania —  will  participate,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  major  consuiu* 
ing  nations  will  be  represented.     It  is  indicated  in  British  circles  that,  while 
Grreat  Britain,  as  the  greatest  importer  of  wheat,  is  intensely  interested  in  ef- 
forts to  boost  the  price,  her  position  will  be  that  of  observer.    This  country  is 
particiolarly  interested  in  view  of  the  extremely  low  grain  stocks  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe — •  stocks  that  must  be  replenished  this  year." 
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Australian  Science  for  May  8  says:     "Australia,  which  has  had  a  development 

Wild  Life    more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  the  American  West,  is  now  passing 

through  a  phase  also  e.Tperienced  in  imerica —  the  realization  that  reck- 
less slaughter  is  threatening  extermination  of  many  of  its  unique  animal 
species.     This  is  resulting  in  activities  looking  toward  their  protection 
and  preservation.     The  koala  or  ^native  hear,'  an  animal  looking  more  or 
less  like  a  "bear  but  really  a  marsupial  related  to  the  kangaroo  and  the 
opossum,  is  an  object  of  special  solicitude.     In  l-Jev/  South  Vfales  a.nd 
other  regions  where  it  has  "been  exterminated,  efforts  a.re  "being  made  to 
reintroduce  it.     The  so-called  marsupial  wolf  or  thylacine,  not  so  harm-- 
less  and  good-natured  as  the  koala,  has  "been  mercilessly  himted  and  now 
survives  only  in  northwest  Tasmania,     The  Government  of  Tasmania  has 
lately  taken  steps  to  protect  the  survivors  of  the  species,  and  now  for- 
bids the  e:iportation  of  thylacine  pelts.     The  Australian  oposs"cim  is 
another  animal  that  is  being  over-hunted.     In  the  State  of  Victoria  ; 
alone,  which  has  a  three-month  open  season,  at  least  one  million  are 
killed  annually,  and  conservationists  are  becoming  concerned  lest  the 
fur  trade  destroy  itself  through  its  o\m  over-eagerness  for  profits.  Hew 
South  Wales  is  the  only  State  v/here  the  opossum  is  given  official  protec*- 
tion^    Although  there  are  la.ws  on  the  books  to  protect  the  native  animal 
and  plant  life  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  there  are  not  enough  rangers 
In  service  to  secure  proper  enforcement,    Eowever,  voluntary  assistance 
of  interested  persons  is  nov/  being  enlisted;  and  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  establish  nature  sanctuaries  and  -parks," 


An  editorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  May  9  says;     "Up  in  Gruaidy 
and  Stoiy  Counties,  the  folks  are  getting  fields  ready  for  the  Corn  Bellf^ 
greatest  sport.     This  year,  Iowa  will  be  host  to  the  national  corn  husk- 
ing contest,     G-randy  County  people  are  planting  three  fields  that  are  so 
located  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  national  meet.  The 
best  of  the  three  will  be  selected  in  the  fall  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
test.   At  this  nationa-1  contest,  to  be  held  the  second  week  in  >!ovember, 
champions  from  eight  States  will  compete,    Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  will  send  huskers  to  meet 
the  best  Iowa  can  turn  out.    Up  to  date,  Iowa,  through  the  work  of  Fred 
Stanek,  has  won  the  national  meet  more  times  than  any  other  State,  Can 
we  win  without  him,  even  though  the  contest  is  held  in  cur  own  territory? 
The  week  before  the  national,  the  Iov;a  State  contest  will  be  held  in 
Story  County,     The  county  farm^:  near  Nevaca,  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
meet,    Tlie  usual  number  of  county  and  district  meets  will  be  held  before- 
hand to  narrov;  dov/n  the  list  of  competitors,...." 

Economic  An  editorial  in  The  Business  Week  for  May  13  says:     "The  curious 

Conditions  economic  coma  continues.    Weekly  fluctuations  in  the  patient »s  pulse  are 
slight  and  insignificant. ...  .Our  index  remains  frosen  at  the  depression 
level  of  tho  past  5  months. ....  The  decline  In  steel  activity  is  slow  and 
no  more  than  seasonal  and  there  are  nc  signr:  of  marked  choziHC  in  demand. 
The  ssine  static  condition  persists  in  elcsctric  power  produc^'  ion,  in 

check  payr/ients,  currency  circulation,  ana  merchandise  carloadings  A 

few  faint  favorable  flickers  are  seen  in  a  rise  in  residential  building 
at  the  close  of  April  and  in  some  slight  strengthening  of  wheat  prices 
and  bond  markets.    Most  commodities,  however,  continue  to  weaken  and 
stocks  drift  indecisively  downward  The  foreign  picture  shows  no  im- 
provement.    Domestic  and  national  business  conferences  come  to  a  close 


Corn  Belt 
Contest 
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without  large  scale  constructive  accomplishment* ^ ♦  The  Federal  Heserve 
authorities  are  pushing  aggressively  their  policy  of  forcing  lov/er  short-* 
term  money  rates,  hut  the  effort  is  more  academically  interesting  than 
immediately  encouraging, ... .Ultimately  and  in  the  extreme  application, 
the  easy  money  invitation  to  "business  initiative  will  douhtless  prove 
effective  "but  ultimately j also ,  the  depression  will  disappear  of  itself. 
Pressure  is  needed  to  speed  the  process." 


I 


French  Paris  correspondence  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As  so-. 

Bread  ciation  for  May  9  says:     "Tlie  council  on  health  has  declared  itself  in 

Manufac-  favor  of  the  a.ddition  of  chemical  suhstances  in  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
ture  The  question  has  "been  the  su"bject  of  de"bates  for  several  months.  The 

miller:j  hava  emphasized  that  the  chemical  substances  at  present  employed  - 
(usually  "bromate  and  persulphate  of  aiimonirim)  facilitate  hreadmaking  and 
make  it  possible  to  secure,  even  with  French  wheat  flour,  which  is  poor 
in  gluten,  a  "better  "bread  than  could  otherwise  he  obtained  without  the 
adnixture  of  flour  that  would  have  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coujitries. 
In  reality,  the  millers,  instead  of  extracting  from  75  to  74  per  cent  of 
flour  from,  their  v;heat,  voluntarily  take  only  from  65  to  65  per  cent,  in 
order  vhat  the  flo^.i-r  may  be  whiter  and  that  the  bread  may  have  a  finer 
appearance  for  the  consmer.    But  this  leaves  in  the  bran  a  considerable 
amount  of  >luten,  for  which  reason  the  flour  is  less  easily  made  into 
breads     To  rem_edy  this  defect  the  millers  add  substances  tenned  'improve 
ers.  ^ c .  • ,  •  Th-^'  subject  recently  came  up  for  discussion  before  the  Academy 
^f  Mediclnec.    According  to  the  observations  of  Arpin  and  Kohn-Abrest,  anc- 
■pruero  ind  iCing,   \t  the  bakery  of  the  Hopi^a.ux  de  Paris,  it  was  found 
that  v,".V'.3e  p?oduct:  conferred  on  bread  no  q^'alitiec  that  could  not  be  se- 
cured just  as  well  by  the  addition  of  barley,  rye  or  v;heat  of  foreign 
origin,  which  contain  more  gluten.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  t'-ese  chemical  products  might,  in  the  long  run,  prove  harmful  to 
public  health,  for  the  French  people  consune    more  bread  per  capita  than 
any  other.    Vainly  the  millers  asserted  that  these  products  are  destroyec 
by  the  heat  developed  in  the  process  of  baking  the  bread.     This  statement 
was  rot  accepted  as  true^fSr  the  bread  crust  (not  for  the  soft  part) 5  anc 
ess  for  the  flour  used  in  preparing  the  gruel  of  young  children. 
:.":\e  council  cii  health  declared,  therefore,  unanimously  in  favor  of  . 
prohibiting  the  further  use  of  such  chemical  substances  in  breadir.aking, 
and  already  the  courts  have  im.posed  penalties  on  those  who  continue  to 
use  them. " 

Genetics  Science  for  May  8  says:     "The  year  of  1950  may  be  considered  as  • 

Congress      having  been  one  of  preliminary  organization  for  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  G-enetics,  which  will  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  T.H, 
Morgan  y  California  Institute  of  Technolo.gj^,  at  Ithaca,  'Jew  York,  from 
Aug'dc-u  24  to  31,  1952.     The  year  of  1951  is  being  used  to  collect  the 
basic  financial  resources  on  which  the  congress  must  depend,  to  plan  the 
major  features  of  the  program  and  to  work  out  ways  and  means  for  bringin- 
invited  Europeans  to  this  country  and  for    utilizing  their  time  wisely 
after  they  have  arrived.     The  council  of  the  congress  consists  of  R.C. 
Cook,  imerican  Genetic  Association,  treasurer;  C.  B.  Davenport,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  finance  comjnittee;  L.  C.  Dunn, 
Columbia  University,  chairmian  of  the  transportation  committee;  E.  M.  Easi 
Harvard  University,  chairman  of  the  program,  committee;  H.A.  Emerson,  Cor- 
nell University,  chairman  of  the  local  committee;  D.  F.  Jone,  Connecticii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  chairman  of  the  publications  committee; 
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M«  Demerec ,  Carnegie  Instutitlon  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  e:56iilDits 
corniPiittee;  and  C.  C.  Little,  P.oscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory, 
chairman  of  the  co'oncil  and  secretary  ^^eneral  of  the  congress.  Monthly 
meetings  have  been  held  in  J^ev;  York.,.,." 


;ississippi 
Floods 


Murray  Godwin,  writi'ng  under  the  title  'Tne  Unseen  Menace  of 
Mississippi  Flood  Control"  in  Science  and  Invention  for  June,  says: 
"4..*»All  in  all,  the  elaborate  system  of  levee  protection  has  served 
mostly  to  protect  the  valley  only  during  ordinary  floods*    Wneii  simultan-- 
eous  freshets  from  its  tributaries  hs^^e  swollen  the  river  to  the  heights 
most  feared,  the  levees  have  developed  crevasses  under  the  attack  and 
have  let  the  waters  through  to  inundate  the  areas  beyond*     Thus,  in  1957$ 
when  Mother  Hature  synchronized  her  dov-mpours  to  most  disastrous  extremes 
nearly  tv/o  hundred  lives  were  lor;t,  700,000  jjeople  were  made  homeless  for 
a  month,  and  an  axtual  property  loss  was  inflicted  of  $236,334,414.06] 
If  the  United  States  can  nako  it  so,  that  was  the  Mississippi's  last 
rampage.     Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of  1927.,  the  Federal  Government 
called  on  the  War  Department  for  a  plan  of  flood  control  in  the  lov/er 
valley,  and  the  pl.an,  after  careful  survey,  was  duly  presented.    It  calls 
fcr  an  expenditure  on  a  system  of  levee  improvements,  spillways,  and  bank 
protection,  of  about  $310,000,000,  with  completion  in  ten  years  and  main-- 
tenance  thereafter.    The  War  Department's  plan,  now  in  process  of  execu- 
tion, aims  to  protect  the  lower  alluvial  valley  from  the  greatest  flood 
predicted  as  possible,  v^hich  would  reach  heights  even  greater  than  the 
most  violent  floods  of  m_odern  times—  those  of  1882,  1912,  and  1927.  The 
attempt  to  control  the  river  by  confining  it  has  been  given  up  as  a  bad 
Job.    At  ordinary  flood  stages  only,  the  flood  waters  will  be  confined 
within  improved  levees.    Above  these  stages,  the  river  will  escape  later- 
ally through  *  safety  valvss»'  and  fird  its  way  along  natural  canals  bor- 
dered by  high  land  to  points  where  it  will  empty,  as  the  river  lowers, 
into  the  main  stream.    Thus,  dangerous  press^j-res  will  be  relieved  at  the 
cost  of  inundating  a  ninimm  of  territory,  most  of  which  is  swamp  and 
timber  land.    Of  the  cleared  land  included  in  the  relief  floodways,  the 
greater  share  of  it  v/ill  be  v/orka.ble  during  from  four  years  out  of  five,, 
to  eleven  yctiX'S  out  of  twelve.    Less  than  a  sixth  of  it  will  be  flooded 
one  year  in  -chree.  • . . .  " 


Weed  Control 


An  editorial  in  The  Dakota  Farmer  for  May  1  says:     "This  is  going 


in  South      to  be  a  tough  year  on  weeds.    All  over  South  DaK:ota  farxners  are  organiz- 
Dakota        ing.    Aggressive  weed  control  caripaigns  v/ere  mapped  out  during  the  v/inter 
months  in  many  a  county  and  will  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  seeding, 
growing  arid  harvesting  sea.sons.    Five  comities  have  reported  the  holding 
of  weed  control  meetings.    Bon  Homme  County  lia.s  a  co-unty-wide  weed  com- 
mit bee,  composed  of  representatives  from,  each  tovrnship.     The  committee 
has  he.Ld  and  will  hold  meetings  once  a  month  to  discuss  methods  of  weM 
control.    A  weed  comittee  in  Miner  County  has  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 
farraers  in  Miner  and  McCook  Counties  will  conduct  weed  control  efforts 
through  the  use  of  chemical  weed  killers*    In  Minnehaha  County  a  weed 
consiiittee  has  emphasised  the  planting  of  clean  seed  as  of  primary  im- 
portance in  ridding  the  county  of  noxious  v/eeds*    Lincoln  County  has 
hold  a  number  of  weed  control  meetings  at  which  weed  control  m.ethods 
were  discussed.    Weed  control  inethods,  used  by  70  Clay  County  farmers, 
were  discussed  at  meetings  held  in  that  county.    Thus  goes  forward 
South  Dakota's  most  aggressive  battle  looking  toward  the  rontjcol  of  one 
of  our  major  crop-reducing  hazards." 
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Department  of 

Agriculture        .      An  editorial  in  California  Cijltivator  for  May  2  cays:     "^e  often 
hear  fanners  "blaziiing  the  Extension  Service  for  the  present  overproductioi 
prohlemsi  stating  t'nat  the  farm  advisers  have  taught  farmers  how  to  in- 
crease their  acreage  production  and  have  done  nothing  toward  helping  to 
find  a  market  for  this  increased  production  Wciat  the  E:x:tonsion  Ser- 
vice has  "been  doing  would,  in  this  ijeriod  of  low  -pviceZi  "bo  mi^^ty  help- 
ful to  all  our  farmers  if  thoy  would  use  the  information  as  intended 
rather  than  to  try  to  produce  all  they  can  each  year  regardless  of  proha- 
"ble  dernando    Needless  to  say  those  farmers  v/ho  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  Extension  Service  v;ork  are  getting  hy  and  some  are  even  making  a 
profit  during  these  hard  times,  iDut  they  are,  of  course,  making  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  farmer  who  insists  on  continuing  to  farm  in 
the  old  haphazard  and  uneconomical  v;ay  just  'because  he  may  have  "been 
ahle  to  make  that  kind  of  farming  pay  when  prices  were  at  a  high  peak*" 


Farm 
Product  1 


Section  4 

uilBks/j}  quotations 


May  12: — Livestock  prices  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  veal ers?  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $7,25-9.25;  cows, 
good  and  chr  Ice  $5-6;  heifers  (550-850  l"bs.)i  good  and  choice  $6,75-8. 5CJ 
Ycalcrs,  good  and  choice  $8-9.50;  feeder  and  stcckor  cattle:  steers, good 
and  choice  $7-.8o2'--u    Eeavy  v;ei{':ht  hogs  (25'^ -350  lis.):  good  and  choice 
$5.40-7.10; 'ligh:  lights  (140-160  Ihs J :  good  and  choice  $7.15-7.35; 
slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.):  good  and  ch-rlce  $6^75-7^25.     (Soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  aoove  quotations.)  Slaughter 
sheep  aixd  lamhs:     lamhsj  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  dov/n)  $9-9.85;  feeding 
larahs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $6,56-8.25. 

G-rain:    llo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein)  Minn^ 
apolis  72-75^;  Nor.2  red  winter,  St*Louis  80-81^;^;  lTo.2  hard  winterjXansa; 
C: 


Lcui^;  31^1^;  Kansa.!  City  3l|^c 

ricrida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  "brou.ght  33.25-4„50  per  douhle- 
head  oarrels  in  eastern  city  markets;  $2*50  f,0e0«  Ha.stings.  Alabama 
sackvd  Bliss  Triirnphs  $2-2*50  in  a  few  cities;  $1.35-1.50  fcO.h. Mobile. 
Maine  i:;^cked  Qreen  Mdontains  $1.70-2  per  100  lbs.  in  the  East.  Wiscon- 
sin sacked  Hound  miites  $1.30-1.40  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago:  few  $1-1.05 
foOob,  Stevens  Point»    California  SaLmon  Tint  Cantaloupes  $5-6  per 


Poinc-;!  tyjjo  cabbage  75^'-$1.15  per  l:i-cna.  hamper  in  terminal  markets. 

«rpo  31.75-2  per 'crate  of  approximately  100  lbs.  i 


Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 


star.f'.ard  45s  in  city  markets;  _$2. 10-2, 25  f^/O.b.  Brawl ey.  ^  South  Carolina 
Poinc';!  tyoo  cabbage  -•- -  ^-  -  -  -       -  •     •       •  ^  . 

Misci  osippi  Pointed  t, 
New  "-ork  Cily;  90>^~$1 
onic:'.:^  $1.10-1.50  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  7t;-85^^  f*o.b, 
Eaymondville  Section.    North  Carolina  Missionary  and  Klondike  strawber- 
ries ranged  $3-5*50  per  32-qt.  crate  in  eastern  cities;  ^pl.75-2.50  i;c,b. 
Chadboum.    New  York  Baldwin  a-p-oles,  Ho.  1,  2t  inches  up,  $5.75-6  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  bushel* baskets  $1.90-2.15  in  the  Middle  West 
and  f.Q.b.  sales  at  Ho Chester  $1.80-1*90. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  mar*-, 
kets  declined  7  points  to  9.14(^  per' lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15.24^-.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exch^ange  declined  7  points  to  9.75^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to  9.74^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Economics. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departmeai  of  Airicniture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  sffeeting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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HIGHWAY  Comprising  the  vanguard  of  approximately  300  persons  expect- 

BUILDERS^  ed  at  Washington  for  its  annual  meeting  Friday  and  Saturday,  several 

MEETING-  score  members  of  the  American  Road  Builders  Association  will  gather 

to*-day  for  a  joint  meeting  of  its  executive  committee  and  manufacturers 
division,  according  to  the  press  to~day. 


PEAITJr  Definite  steps  have  oeen  taken  hy  fanners  to  esta'blish,  with 

ORG-MIZATIOH  assistance  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  a  national  marketing  or- 

ganization for  the  principal  peanut  growing  regions  of  the  south- 
eastern States*    For  more  than  a  year  growers  have  "been  holding  local  meetings 
preliminary  to  regional  conferences.     Three  regional  meetings  were  held  in  April, 
"bringing  together  peanut  growers  of  AlalDama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 
A  fourth  regional  meeting  will  iDe  held  in  Virginia.    Inuring  the  last  five  years 
these  States  have  produced  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  United 
States.    Leaders  are  planning  to  perfect  the  regional  organizations  in  time  to  oper- 
ate them  in  handling  this  yearns  peanut  crop  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Florida. 
(Press,  May  14.) 


LOI^IDON  WHEAT  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:     "The  British  Labor  Govern- 

CONFSSEilCE         mentis  approval  of  the  general  principle  of  a  quota  for  empire  wheat 

was  given  yesterday  by  Lord  Parmoor  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     If  the  project  is  found  im.pos&ible  it  will  have  to  be  dropped,  he  said,  but 
he  didnH  see  v/hy  it  should  be  impossible.     ^Ihe  difficulty,  ^  he  said,   ^is  one  of 
detail  which  can  not  be  disposed  of  until  after  the  forthcoming  conference  at  Otta- 
wa.    The  dominions  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  and  neither  does  the  Government. 
Wiether  the  dominions  can  formulate  a  scheme  which  will  be  satisfactory  only  time 
will  tell.J" 

A  Melbourne  dispatch  to-day  says:     "Australia's  representatives  to  the 
World  Grain  Conference  in  London  will  submit  definite  proposals  for  meeting  the  sit* 
uation  arising  from  the  international  wheat  surplus. ... .They  are  as  follows: 

"1»  That  a  preliminary  meeting  be  arranged  of  representatives  of  exporting 
nations  to  determine  the  basis  of  proportionate  percentages  of  the  exportable  sur- 
pluses to  be  marketed  jointly.    2.  That  t:  .e  adhering  countries  guarantee  the  obser- 
vance of  such  an  international  agreement,  possibly  by  posting  a  substantial  finan- 
cial bond,    3.  That  the  organization  take  cognizance  of  normal  relativity  of  prices 
between  the  marketing  grades  of  the  participating  countries* 

"The  proposal  of  an  international  clearing  house  for  wheat  has  been  repeat- 
edly suggested  as  the  main  subject  of  the  London  conference.     It  has  been  indicated 
however,  that  discussions  would  not  center  on  an  international  organization  for 
actual  selling    of  wheat,  but  rather  on  a  sort  of  international  advisory  board." 


ICEIDICAL  Various  proposals  pointing  toward  provision  of  more  adequate 

CARE  COSTS         medical  service  for  the  public  at  costs  within  means  will  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  two-day  spring  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  opening  tomorrow  at  Washington.     (Press,  May  14:#) 
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Section  2 

Agricul-  An  editorial  in  1^6  Nebraska  Parmer  for  May  9  says:  "Science 

tural  and  research  have  loeen  great  henefactors  to  all  industries*     In  agricul- 

Research      ture  they  have  developed  new  crops  and  improved  varieties  of  old  ones. 

They  have  successfully  controlled  disease  and  insect  enemies.    They  hava 
pointed  out  reliable  methods  for  handling  crops,  soils  and  livestock. 
Such  work  has  "been  conducted  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  State 
and  Federal  experiment  stations,  and  has  "been  an  immense  aid  to  agricul 
ture.     Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  "benefited  even  to  a  greater  de- 
gree through  science  and  research,  as  evidenced  in  the  many  new  inven- 
tions, new  products  and  new  methods  tlmt  are  continually  supplanting  old 
ones.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  industry  carries  on  its  research  and 
scientific  investigations  through  private  effort  with  ample  finances, 
while  agriculture  must  depend  largely  upon  State  and  Federal  G-overnments 
to  "bring  forth  new  facts  of  benefit  to  it.    As  a  result,  agriculture 
lags  behind  other  industries  in  this  respect,  and  agricultural  products 
are  still  used  chiefly  for  food.    We  are  convinced  that  well-financed 
and  directed  programs  of  agricultural  research,  delving  into  investiga- 
tions having  to  do  with  nevir  uses  for  farm  products  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  w^ste  as  well  as  experimental  agricultural  practices,  can  be 
productive  of  a  great  amount  of  good  for  the  farming  industry.    Vife  be- 
lieve that  every  agricultural  State,  as  well  as  the  Federal  G-overnment, 
should  actively  sponsor  a  program  of  this  character,  adequately  financed, 
to  insure  competent  men  and  broad  scope  of  operations.     Such  a  program 
should  include  industrial  surveys  to  learn  whether  processing  and  m.anu- 
facturing  industries  using  raw  products  of  agriculture  can  operate 
successfully  near  the  source  of  these  products  and  thus  afford  greater 
local  employment  as  well  as  more  economy  in  distribution.    No  more 
important  work  can  be  undertaken  by  our  agricultural  colleges  than  ex- 
haustive research  into  new  agricultural  industries  and  new  uses  for  some 
of  our  principal  crops,  which  are  now  grown  in  excess  of  domestic  ■ 
requirements.     Edison  may  contribute  something  valuable  in  his  experi- 
ments in  growing  goldenrod  for  inibber  production.    We  might  use  domestic 
crops  instead  of  an  imported  by-product  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
alcohol.     It  is  not  wholly  illogical  to  suggest  that  fuel  oil  may  some 
day  be  produced  from  vegetable  products.     In  fact,  we  are  importing 
vegetable  oils  and  various  products  now  that  might  be  profitably  grown 

here  In  the  past  the  emphasis  has  properly  been  upon  "oroduction  in 

experiment  station  projects.  In  the  future  we  think  broad  research  will 
be  equally  important, " 


Diet  and  Dietary,  habits  of  the  average  American  have  undergone  such 

Spice  Trade  changes  in  the  past  few  years  that  spice  manufacturers  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  drop  in  the  consumption  of  their  products,  Albert  H. 
Doolittle,  manager  of  the  Merican  Spice  Trade  Association,  told  the 
spice  grinders'  group  of  that  organization  at  New  York,  May  12.  Con- 
sumption of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs  unflavored  by  spices^ 
he  added,  has  been  growing  steadily  for  some  time  because  of  the  preva- 
lent      belief  that  such  methods  of  food  preparation  were  healthful. 
(N.Y. Times,  May  13.) 

Farm  Em-  An  editorial  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  for  May  6  says:     "On  a  good 

ployment      many  farms  work  is  seasonal,     Tliis  is  especially  true  where  the  use  of 
land  is  confined  to  the  growing  of  one  or  two  crops.     It  is  too  much  to 
expect  any  industrj^  to  malce  a  satisfactory  return  to  those  engaged  in 
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it  unless  it  is  possi^ble  for  it  to  furnish  complete  use  of  Hme  through- 
out the  year.     That  fanning  readily  lends  itself  to  outside  employment 
is  indicated  "by  the  work  heing  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
River  channel*    One  of  the  contractors  recently  said  that  85  per  cent  of 
all  the  men  employed  during  the  last  winter  live  within  driving  distance 
of  the  project.    Many  of  themi  are  ahle  to  do  their  chores  hefore  hegin- 
ning  ajid  after  completion  of  their  day's  work.    The  majority  are  heads 
cf  families  and  have  proven  themselves  to  he  most  dependable  and  reli- 
aole,    A  similar  situation  is  found  in  the  huilding  of  roads,  hridges, 
and  other  improvements  throughout  the  entire  Southwest*    Work  of  this 
sort  nas  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of  farm  owners  and  operators  to 
"arn  to  profit  time  otherwise  of  little  or  no  value  under  conditions 
v/hich  have  prevailed  during  the  last  year.    There  are  a  few  tj-^es  of 
faming,  such  as  dairying,  market  gardening,  specialized  poultrjr  farming, 
or  a  combination  of  crop  farming  and  livestock  production  which  give  op- 
portianity  for  complete  employment  throughout  the  year.    There  is  less 
distress  and  fewer  calls  for  outside  help  from  such  farmers  than  from 
those  who  follow^ c>ne~crop  system." 

fremh  I! The  outlook  for  the  small  farmer  in  France  is  serious.  Eural 

igri-  housing  and  general  living  conditions  are  considerably  behind  contempor- 

crulture       ary  standards  of  comfort  and  convenience.     The  expense  and  difficulty  of 
reorganizing  agricultural  commianities  for  more  efficient  husbandry,  crop 
storage,  or  handling  of  machines  and  tools,  are  great.     There  are  many 
small  and  hilly  holdings,  where  handwork  survives,  and  where  the  over- 
head expense  of  new  machinery,  even  when  this  is  partially  met  by  coop- 
erative   ownership,  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  impracticable.    There  will 
probably  be  a  gradual  movement  from  farming  into  other  occupations,  with 
the  abandonjnent  of  much  land  now  cultivated.     In  the  broad  valley  bot- 
tom.s  and  sea\Yard  plains,  farming  can  be  modernized,  and  it  is  there  that 
most  of  the  favorable  changes  in  French  agricultural  technique  are  to  be 
seen,"    (Social  Science  Abstracts,  March.) 

Science  and  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  president  of  the  British  Institute  of  Hygienp, 

Civiliza--    said  in  a  recent  address  before  the  institute:     "There  is  a  tendency  to 
ticn  acclaim  the  achievements  of  science  as  an  indication  of  civilization  and 

its  measure.     In  an  American  book,  a  compilation  of  essays,  entitled 
'ToY/ards  Civilization,^  its  literary  contributors  were  chosen  by  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  in  New  York,  who  point  with  pride  to  what  railroad 
efficiency  and  transport  have  achieved,  and  Wiio  with  equal  pride  allude 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  to  the  greater  leisure  v/hich  these 
have  secured  for  the  working  classes  as  evidences  of  civilization.  But 
are  increasing  wealth,  leisure,  and  material  prosperity,  civilization? 
They  are  the  outcome  of  the  mechanistic  age  in  which  we  live.    A  few 
months  of  industrial  disputes,  with  lock-outs  and  strikes,  also  exces- 
sive taxation  for  a  few  years,  would  seriously  dissipate  such  posses- 
sions and  give  a  different  color  to  life.     One  of  the  writers  in  the 
treatise  referred  to    speaks  of  ^England  as  a  Garden,'  and  of  the  United 
States  as  an  ^Engineering  Shop,^  and,  speaking  of  agriculture,  he  re- 
mands his  readers  that  agriculture,  the  oldest  of  the  industries,  is 
to*-day  90  per  cent  engineering  and  10  per  cent  agriculture,  that  the 
farm  of  the  fut^jxe  \vill  be  the  50,000  acre  farm,  run  by  motor  mechanics 
in  overalls,  and  turning  its  wheat  strav;  into  roofing  cement  and  paint. 
What  is  aimed  at  is,  in  other  words,  the  industrialization  of  agricul- 
ture....." 
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Unpmploy--  A  Geneva  dispatch  May  12  says:     ".Analysis  by  the  International 

rent  Lahor  Office  shows  that  in  18  cotintries  a  total  of  37,000,000  workers  . 

Insnrarj.c^    are  covered  by  imemployiuent  insurance.     The  office,  which  has  always 

s"ipported  the  principle  of  such  insurance,  emphasizes  that  "between  15j- 
000,000  and  20,000,000  workers  throuj^hout  the""  world  are  Joble-s.  Ten 
countries  have  compulsory  unernployraent  insurance,  with  4-4-5  629,000  per- 
sons insuredo     These  countries  are  Australia  (Queensland),  Austria, 
Bulga,ria,  G-ermany,  G-reat  Britain,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Polaaid, 
Sv/itserland  (nine  cantons),  and  Soviet  Russia,    Germany,  v.lth  16,000, OOC: 
G-reat  Britain,  with  12,000,000^  and  Hussia,  with  10,000,000,  have  the 
largest  nijmbers  of  insured  v;orkers.    Voluntary  unemployment  insurance 
is  operative  in  eight  coiJJitries  with  a  total  of  2,841,000  persons  pro- 
liected.     The  largest  n"OJiber  of  insured  am.ong  these  is  Czechoslovakia 
(1,129,000) »     The  other  seven  countries  are  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prance,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Vitamin  Berlin  correspondence  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Content  of  Associaoion  for  May  9  says:  "Mushrooms  are  regarded  as  an  excellent 
l{ushr:>cm3    fcodj  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  tl:is  low-priced  fruit  of  the 

woods  plays  such  an  insignificant  part  in  bhe  diet  of  the  people.  But 
the  physiologist  can  not  indorse  without  reservations  this  praise  be- 
stowed on  mushrooms  by  reason  of  their  nutritiveness.     The  protein  con- 
tent is  not  as  great  as  is  generally  assumed,  so  that  the  flavor,  which 
is  important  for  nutrition,  is  doubtless  the  most  essential  agiTmient  in 
favor  of  their  use.    However,  through  recent  research  of  professor 
Scheumert  and  Doctor  Reschlve,  a  new  factor  in  the  estimation  of  the 
value  of  mushrooms —  the  vitamin  content —  has  been  added.     These  two 
investigators  exam.ined  some  of  the  best  kncmi  species  of  mushrooms 
(pfifferling,  maronenrohrling,  steinpilz  and  grunling)  in  order  to  de- 
termine v/hat  amoijnt  of  the  various  vitamins  they  contained.     Tlie  mush- 
rooms were  fed  to  yomig  rats,  and  observations  wore  made  as  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  various  vitamins  as  revealed  by 
their  growth.     It  was  found  that  the  pfifferling  species  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A,  The  vitai'iin  was  not  impaired  by  the  mode  of  propar- 
ationo     The  other  species  examined  contained  only  slight  traces  of 
vitamin  A,     Vitamin  B  occurs  in  all  these  species  in  only  sm.all  quanti- 
ties •    Vitamin  C  could  not  be  shovm  to  be  present.     The  content  in  the 
antirachitic  vitamin  D  was  considerable  in  all  these  species.    Alsc  the 
morcheln  were  found  to  contain  considerable  vitamin  D,  whereas  in 
champignons  this  vitamin  was  not  present  in  any  appreciable  amount. 
That  is  easily  imderstood,  since  the  other  mushrooms  gro\T    in  the  v/cods, 
whereas  the  champignons  are  grown  artificially  under  exclusion  of  lighu. 
As  vitamin  D  is  contained  in  the  other  species  of  mushrooms,  a  natural- ^ 
source  of  supply  for  vitamin  B  is  opened  up  by  the  mushrooms  that  is  Ci 
great  imiportance  foE  nutrition.     Vitamin  D  has  not  been  demonstrated  in 
any  of  the  common  species  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  so  that  mushrooms 
occupy  a  unique  place  and  supply  a  need. " 
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Section  3 
lAAEI-CET  QUOTATIONS 

May  13, — Livestock  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
f^-'Bl^.vsi  steers  (1100-1500  IbF.) :  good  and  choice  $7.25-9;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $©-6;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $7-3.50; 
■^^'balers,  good  and  choice  $8-9.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle:  steers, 
good  and  choice  $7-8.25.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.):  good  and 
cholc-  $6,30^7;  light  lights  (140-150  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $6.60- 

(Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quota-^ 
tions)     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:    lamhs,  good  and  choice  (90  Ihs.down) 
$9-9 ...85;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $6.50-8.25. 
_  ^  G-rain:    No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 

-^^^^^^^Polis  81^-84^-^;  Ho.  2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  81-81-|f;  Kansas  City 
.33--742^;  No*  2  hard  winter,  Kansas  City  73-73^^;  No,  3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago,  60^-^;  Minneapolis  51-52^;  Kansas  City  5li>-52^^;  No.  3  yellow, 
Chicago  60-60|-^;  Minneapolis  54-55^;  St.  Louis  59-|-60i^;  Kansas  City 
t)22-5.33;;  Ho.  3  white  oats,  Chicago  29i^5;  Minneapolis  26-26 ■i-.^;Kansas 
City  31-31t^. 

S'lorida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  brought  $3.50-4  per  douhl e.^head 
oarrel  in  the  East;  $2.50  f.o.h.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains 
?l.ob-2  per  100  po^onds  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  V/liites 
$1.30-1.40  carlot  sales  in'Chicago;  few  $1-1.05  i^o.h.  Stevens  point. 
Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercials  $1.25-1.50  per  standard  crate 
in  consuming  centers;  50-pounds  sacked.  No.  1,  70^  fe0."b«  Laredo. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $5-6.50  per  sta^idard  45s  in  city  mar- 
kets; ujS«2.  15  f.o.h.  Brawley.    North  Carolina  Missionarys  and  Klondlka 
strav/berries,  "brought  8-15^  per  quart  in  city  markets;  32-quart  crates, 
^o«4.50  f.o.b,  Ghadbourn.    Louisiana  Klondikes  $2^2.50  per  24-pint  crate 
in  consujning  centers;  $1.50-1.85  auction  sales  f.o.b.  at  Hammond.  New 
New  York  Baldwin  apples,  No,  1,  2-^  inches  up,  $5.75-6.25  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  bushel  tubs  best  mostly  $1.90  f*o.b.  Eochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  ODtton  in  the  ten  designated  mar- 
kets declined  11  points  9.03^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  tne  price  stood  at  15.02^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points  to  9.65fS  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange  declined  8  points  to  9.66^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  Yoi^  wer?.:  92 
score,  23^^;  91  score,  23^^;  90  score,  23^^^, 

Wiiolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Elats,  12-14^;  Single  Daisies,  13^-^;  Yo^nQs  Ajtjerica^,  23}-15^, 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agric.  Economics.) 


I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  A^triculture,  for  the  ptirpoM  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  tut  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  Rjjriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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VETEEM3  ASK  An  Indianapolis  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  national 

PRSSIDEiTT  TO  executive  conmiittee  of  the  A'lerican  Legion  yesterdaj^  directed  Halph 
CALL  WOHK  T.  O^lJeil,  National  Cormnandert  to  petition  President  Hoover  to  call 

PARLEY  a  non~political  conference  to  solve  the  causes  of  economic  depres- 

sion.       The  National  Coimviander  v/as  directed  to  as::  the  President  to 
call  together,  in  a  non-political  way,     l*epresentatives  of  lahor,  industry,  capital 
and  finance,  agriculture,  "and  other  elements  of  our  national  life."    The  report 
of  the  commission  said  that  a  national  survey  oy  the  10,000  posts  of  the  Legion 
indicated  that  m.ore  than  6,000,000  persons  were  out  of  employment.     The  commission 
estimated  that  750,000  former  service  men  wore  among  those  out  of  work* 


I'APa.i  BOARD  Oil  The  Farm  Board  to-day  made  public  a  letter  written  hy  James 

ITSEAT  PLAN         C,  Stone,  chaimaii,  to  F.  J.  V/ilmer  of  Rosalia,  Washington,  setting 

forth  the  hoard^s  viev/s  on  a  new  plan  to  control  the  wheat  surplus 

and  reduce  wheat  acreage.     The  letter  says  in  part:     "  In  s-ommary  foim,  your 

proposal  is  that  a  nation-wide  campaign  he  made  "by  organized  farmers,  with  financial 
aid  and  moral  support  from  the  Pederal  Jarm  Board,  to  ohtain  control  of  the  surplus 
of  the  wheat  crops  of  1331,  1932,  and  1933,  and  to  limit  the  surplus  from,  the  crops 
of  1932  and  1933,  "by  getting  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  growers  to  join  a 
national  Surplus  Control  Association  with  a  three-year  memhership  contract  binding 

each  signer."    (Here  follow  the  details  of  the  sLiggested  contract.)     "  The 

bcard^s  conclusion  is..... that  the  plan  does  not  afford  a  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  our  wheat  surplus  problem.    PJe  believe  it  would  be  impossible,  even  v/ith  in- 
tensive efforts,  to  get  enough  farmers  to  cooperate  under  the  proposed  contracts  to 
ive  the  plan  a  fair  chance  of  success.    A  uniform  nation-wide  contract  for  surplus 
control  or  acreage  reduction  would  not  be  appropriate  under  widely  diverse  condi- 
tions Tlie  board  is  already  committed  to  a  policy  of  dealing  with  the  wheat 

situation  v;ith  the  cooperation  of  farmers  and  their  organizations.     The  Parmers 
National  G-rain  Corporation  and  its  affiliated  cooperatives  will  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  their  members'  grain  to  adva.ntage.     The  G-rain  Stabilization  Corporation  will 
play  its  part  in  meeting  the  situation.     The  board  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  do  their  utmost  to  give  farmers  essential  facts  on  which  to  base  their 
decisions.    \7e  co^ont  upon  the  intelligent  and  effective  efforts  of  farmers'  organic- 
zations  and  cooperative  associations,  as  well  as  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
already  in  operation  and  of  new  groups  that  may  be  formed,  to  help  bring  these 
facts  and  their  local  application  home  to  v/heat  growers  in  all  sections.    We  are 
confident  that  in  such  ways  as  these  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  will  be  met 
and  surmounted^" 


EIIGLISH  BMIK 
EATS  CUT 


A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  directors  of  the 
Ba.nk  of  England  decided  yesterday  to  redrace  tr.e  dlsco'imt  rate  from 
3  to  2j  per  cent,  the  lowest  figure  since  1909* 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  ITeOraska  Fanner  for  May  9  says:     "This  is 
said  to  be  in  the  age  of  youth.     That  is  true  in  agriculture  as  in  other 
vocations.    Our  young  people,  with  improved  educational  training  and  op- 
portunities for  travel,  reading  and  radio  information,  should  "be  "better 
equipped  than  were  their  parents  to  maice  a  mark  in  the  world.    The  hope 
of  agriculture  lies  in  the  farm  youths    With  greater  opportunities  for 
training  to  meet  farm  prolDlems  than  had  their  dads,  they  owe  it  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  a.nd  to  society  to  malie  good  use  of  that  training. 
Regardless  of  the  aid  extended  to  agriculture  through  legislation  and  the 
efforts  of  its  friends,  the  solution  of  farm  orohlems  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  interest  and  efforts  of  famers  themselves.    This  means  that 
agriculture  must  have  trained  leadership  coming  from  within  its  ovm  ranks* 
That  is  the  responsihilitj?-  facing  the  future  farmers  of  the  country,  the 
youth  of  to-day.    Fortunately,  the  program  of  agricultural  education  in- 
cludes, through  vocational  agriculture  courses  in  high  schools  and  4~H 
Cluh  work,  the  kind  of  training  which  "best  fits  farm  "boys  and  girls  for 
future  responsihility.     In  Lincoln  last  week  several  hundred  vocational 
agriculture  high  school  hoys  assem"bled  at  the  agricultural  college  for 
their  annual  contests  in  which  appropriate  rewards  were  given  the  winners* 
They  were  a  fine  group  of  hoys,  indeed,  whose  faces  and  "bearing  inspire  a 
feeling  of  security  for  the  agriculture  of  tomorrow.,..." 

The  Washington  Post  for  May  14  says:     "A  Cleveland  concern  which 
has  heen  shipping  canned  cream  into  the  District  will  "be  prosecuted  in 
Police  Court  for  violation  of  the  milk  act  of  1925  upon  reconraendation  of 
Health  Officer  William  C.  Fowler.     The  cream  has  heen  persistently  shipped 
into  the  District  without  a  permit  heing  asked,  Doctor  Fowler  said  in 
turning  the  case  over  to  the  corporation  cO'Onsel.    These  permits  are  is- 
sued, as  to  dairies,  only  after  a  rigid  inspection  has  been  made  of  the 
source  of  supply. ... .Meanwhile ,  the  name  of  the  shipper  is  heing  kept 
secret  hy  the  Health  Department." 

"On  January  11,  1951, the  principal  agriculturists  and  cattle 
raisers  of  the  neighhorhood  m.et  in  the  city  hall  of  Higuey  (Dominican 
Repuhlic),  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  greater  development  of  that  dis- 
trict, agreed  to  call  an  assembly  of  all  farmers  and  ranch  ovmers  of  the 
region  for  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative  Society  of  Agri- 
culturists and  Cattle  Piaisers.  The  main  object  of  the  society  is  to  de- 
velop the  rich  agricultural  resources  of  the  district  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage  by  cooperative  effort.  The  society  v/as  formally  organized 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  Jan-aary  17."  (La  Opinion,  January  19,  1931.) 

Stephen  Bell  writes  of  "High  Lights  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion," in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  May  13.    He  says:     "In  the  scope  of 
its  discussions  the  convention  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Conraerce 
held  last  week  in  Washington  surpassed  any  of  its  predecessors^ ....  There 
was  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  war  psycholog^-^  instead  of  being  dead, 
has  but  turned  in  part  from  military  things  and  is  more  deeply  immersed 
in  economic  war  than  ever  before.    Perhaps  this  is  natural .....  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  section  headed  by  William  Butterworth, 
president  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  year,  was  a  masterly 
presentation  and  chaiiipionship  of  m.ass  production  and  high  wages  as  the 
secret  of  Americans  relative  prosperity.    Buttressing  this  report  at  many 
points  was  another  one  on  *The  Mechanization  of  Industry.'     It  showed 
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that  machines  in  the  long  run,  wha.tever  may  l3e  their  immediate  and  tempor- 
ary effect,  can  not  truthfully  he  charged  'with  having  reduced  emplojoiient, 
since  in  the  occupations  v/here  mechanical  improvements  havo  "been  carried 
furthest,  such  as  the  printing,  automohile,  electrical  and  sundry  other 
indu-striesj  more  Jchs  have  "been  created  tha.n  have  "been  destroyed.  Aloyse 
Meyer  of  Luxemhourg,  president  of  the  IJu.ropean  Steel  Cartel,  seemed  to 
dissent  from  these  views.    Ke  stated  that  the  policy  of  high  v;ages  has  not 
given  satisfactory  results  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  intimated  that 
the  jtoierican  wage  scale  is  out  of  "balance.    He  was  countered  'by  Gerard 
Swope,  president  of  the  Electric  Light  Co.,  who  pointed  out  that  notwith-* 
standiiig  the  high  cost  of  improved  machinery,  "better  methods,  introducing 
safety  devices,  and  higher  wages  on  top  of  these  things,  unit  production 
costs  have  "been  stea.dily  lowered.    Placing  responsihility    for  unemploy*^ 
ment  on  industry  itself,  he  intimated  that  freeing  la'bor  from  the  fear  of 
unemplo;>Tiient  would  prove  another  agency  for  reducing  unit  lahor  costs 
still  more  "by  means  of  hetter  workmanship  and  the  "better  heart  for  work 
that  would  result.      .An  American  committee  headed  "by  F.  P,  Valentine  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,  presented  the  theory  that  consump- 
tion rather  thc^n  production  ghould  have  first  consideration  in  the  con- 
duct of  "business —  first  find  out  what  demand  is  or  is  likely  to  "be,  and 
then  adjust  production  thereto*    The  remarks  of  Dr.  Oscar  Semple  of  Ger- 
many were  most  instru.ctive  in  regard  to  this  much  touted  ^rationalization' 
theory.    He  descri"bed  German^'^s  plan  of  'rationalization'  "by  which  manu- 
factures have  "been  reduced  to  conform  with  demand,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  results.    He  also  stated  his  "belief  that  when  real 
peace  and  confidence  havc^  "been  esta"blished  among  nations  the  present 
capacity  of  all  the  industrial  nations  will  not  "be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
human  demands. . . . • " 

An  editorial  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  May  says: 
"Paraphrasing  a  familiar  quotation  it  may  "be  said:     'The  path  of  unemplo^s- 
ment  insurance  leads  hut  to  the  dole. '    IXiring  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  a  number  of  progressive  trades  unions  in  England  conceived 
the  idea  of  exacting  from  their  members  a  periodic  contribution  to  a  fimd 
to  be  paid  out  during  periods  of  unemplojTiient.    As  far  as  the  worker  was 
concerned  the  experiment  v^as  simply  a  measure  of  organized  thrift  and 
foresight.     In  1909  a  Liberal  British  party  was  in  the  saddle  and  proceed- 
ed to  adopt  the  measure  which  the  trades  unions  had  alr^^ady  subjected  to 
a  limited  test.     The  idea  seemed  to  have  such  substantial  merit  as  to 
warrant  its  application  on  a  broader  scale  to  include  a  larger  number  of 
■England's  working  men.    J.s  the  scheme  was  originally  adopted  by  the 
English  Government  it  pet -mossed  the  identical  safeguards  which  it  had 
while  it  was  being  applied  by  the  unions  themselves.    The  right  to  partio- 
ipato  in  the  distt^ibution  of  the  fiind  h^d  to  wait  upon  a  definite  number 
of  contributions  by  the  worker,    Pa;^Tnents  were  confined  to  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  cTeatim.  of  the  reserve  topcidn  a-nd  >io  others.    The  number 
of  emergency  pa^snta  tl^pended  upm  the  sMsWr  of  ccn-cributions  made,  and 
in  no  sense  was  the  worker  permitted  to  feel  that  the  pa;^Tnent  he  received 
from  this  fund  was  a  largess  paid  to  insure  his  vote  for  the  right  party# 
The  original  bulwarks  of  the  plan  have  disintegrated  under  political 
pressure.     The  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  depths  of  their  pro- 
found sympathy  for  the  idle,  have  created  a  distinction  between  the  cov- 
enanted and  noncovenanted  beneficiaries  of  insurance  paying.     The  latter 
constitutes  that  large  and  ever-increasing  class  which  has  made  no  con- 
tribution of  any  kind  to  the  fund  and  has  no  proprietary  claim  upon  the 
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payments  which  it  receives.     Tlie  fund  itself  is  at  the  present  time  in 
debt  to  the  English  Government  to  the  extent  of  $450,000,000.    Hov/  comes 
the  significant  proposal.     It  is  made  "by  the  G-eneral  Council  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.    It  is  nothing  less  than  that  all  the  workers 
should  be  treated  exactly  alike.     In  other  words,  no  workers  should  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  a  reserve  f-^ond  to  tide  him  over  a  period  of 
unemployment.     The  proposal  is  the  final  link  in  the  inexorable  secraence 
^  of  events  which  we  may  call  the  logic  of  unemployment  insurance.  It 

makes  every  idle  worker  the  unblushing  candidate  for  state  charity." 

?age  Main-                La  Salle  Extension  University  B^alletin  is  quoted  in  Commerce  and 
.nance  or  Einance  for  Hay  13  as  follov/s:     "Those  who  maintain  that  wages  should  be 
Seduction    reduced  point  out  that  since  prices  have  declined  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  by  close  to  20  per  cent  the  producer  and  manufacturer  finds 
his  profits  being  wiped  out  so  long  as  his  labor  costs  remain  the  same. 
If  costs  could  be  reduced  about  the  s3J.ie  as  the  price  decline  he  would 
have  an  incentive  for  going  ahead  v/ith  the  production  of  m.ore  commodities 
and  thus  in  the  long  ran  could  provide  more  work  for  a  larger  number  of 
em.ployees  during  more  ho'ujrs  per  week.     In  the  end  labor  would  benefit  by 
the  wage  reduction —  such  is  the  vie\'^oint  of  those  favoring  a  lowering 
in  the  wage  rates.    Others  point  out,  however,  that  reduced  wages  m.ean 
less  purchasing  power  and  a  curtailing  of  the  m.arket.    And  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties now  is  that  the  m.arket  will  not  absorb  the  goods  that  are  pro- 
duced.   The  apparent  interest  of  eaxh  individual  industry  is  to  keep 
wages  low  and  reduce  labor  cost,    TJhen  all  businesses  pay  out  sm.aller 
amounts,  however,  who  can  purchase  the  goods?    Ve  do  know  that  the  wage 
earners  and  the  great  mass  of  lowered  salaried  v/orkers  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  reductions  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  j\;:ierican  market. 
Clearly  the  flov;  of  money  to  the  consTjiiiers  must  be  provided  for  if  busi- 
ness activity  is  to  be  maintained.     It  has  been  time  in  the  past  tliat 
prosperity  is  accompanied  by  good  wages  and  by  large  paj^Lients  of  v/orkers» 
Eccnomdc  progress  is  accompanied  by  a  continually  rising  standard  of 
living.    Hew  demands,  desire  for  more  comfortahle  living,  and  the  ability 
of  the  mejiy  to  satisfy  these  desires  does  provide  a  m.arket  and  thus  stim- 
ulates business  and  industrial  activity,     v7e  can  hardly  expect  to  make 
progress  by  reducing  the  market,  especially  since  .Ainerican  business  villi 
evidently  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  domiestic  purchaser  for  some 
time  yet.     Eoreign  buying  is  likely  to  be  d^.layed  until  after  hhe  recov- 
ery is  well  "mder  iia.y  in  this  co^jn.try  " 


Section  3 
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ducts  May  14: —  Livestock  prices  in  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  ' 

and  vealers:     steers  (1100-1500  Ids,):    good  and  choice  $7,25-9;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5-6;  heifers  (550-850  l"bs»):  good  and  choice  $7-8.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $8-9,50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle:  steers, 
good  and  choice  $7-*8.25,    Eea.v-^  weight  hogs  (250-350  los,)j  good  and 
choice  $6.30-6.95;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $7.10- 
7.25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $6.65-7.25.  (Soft 
or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations.)  Slaughta 
sheep  and  la::^hK5     lanihs,  good  a.nd  choice  (90  Ihs.  down)  $8.50-9.35; 
feeding  larnos  (range  stock)  medram  to  choice  $6.50-8.25 

G-rain;    Fo»  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein), 
Minneapolis  81-l/8-84-l/8^;  iTo.  2  red  winter,  St,  Louis  80-81^;  Kansas 
City  73-|-74-|^;  No,  2  hard  vdnter,  Kansas  City  73^-^;  ITo,  3  nixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  49-50^;  Kansas  City  48-J--51^;  IIq,  3  yellow,  Chicago  59-59-^^; 
i.Iinnea;polis  52-53^;  St.  Louis  58|--59^;  lansas  City  51-52-J-^;  IJo.  3  white 
oats,  liinneapolis  25|-26j^;  St.  Louis  30-|-30f^;  Kansas  City  30|-31^. 

^Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  "brought  $3.50-4,50  per  douhle- 
head  "ba.rrel  in  the  East;  $2*50  f.o.h  Hastings.    Alahaxia  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $1.65-2«25  per  100  l"bs«  in  city  markets;  few  $1.25  f , o.h.l.Iohile, 
Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1.65—2  per  100  los.  in  eastern  cities. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  IThites  $1*30-1,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1 
f.o.he  Stevens  Point.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $2-2.50  per  24-pt« 
crate  in  city  markets;  auction  sales  $1.50-1.72^  f.o.h.  riammond,  North 
Carolina  Hissionarys  and  Klondikes  8-124-^^  per  qt.  in  the  East;  $3.50- 
4.95  f.o.'b.  per  32-qt.  crate  at  Chadhoum.     California  Salmon  Tint  canta- 
loupe $5-6.50  per  standard  45s  in  terminal  markets;  $2-2.25  f.o.h.  Braw- 
ley.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1-1.50  per  standard  crate  in  cons-uminji' 
centers;  50-lh.  sacks  75^  f.o.o.  Laredo.     South  Carolina  Pointed  t;^^e 
cabbage  65^-31.10  per  l-|-hushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.  Mississippi 
Pointed  tj/pe  -51.50-1075  per  harrel  crate  in  Pittsburgh;  75^  f.o.b. 
Crystal  Springs.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples  $6  per  barrel  in  LTew  York  City: 
iDushel  baskets  $1.85-2  f.o.h.  Hochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  11  points  to  8.92^^'  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  was  15.04^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  iTew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  15  points  to  9.48^,  and  on  the  IJew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  11  points  to  9.55^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  outter  at  Hew  York  were:  92 
scoreg  24-J-^;  91  score,  24^;  90  score,  23-|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ilo.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  xTew  York  were: 
Flats,  12-14^;   Single  Daisies,  13j-l4c7;  You:ig  imericas,  13|-144-^z^. 
(Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agric.  Economics.) 
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presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectin;£  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and«opiuions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DUTCH  RUBBER  A  Hague  dispatch  to-day  states  that  under  the  auspices  of 

COMITTEE  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Colonies,  a  conmittee  representing  ruhber  in- 

terests, including  Messrs,  Burger,  Crone  and  Enthouen,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  de  Bushy,  was  appointed  yesterday  to  study  the  ruhher 
problem. 


riTERUATIONAL  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  states  that  business  men  of  36 

COICiERCE  HEN     nations  were  banqueted  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  yes- 
llEET  terday  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  tov/ard  world  economics.  The 

||^  report  saj^s:     "Nearly  2,000  guests,  gathered  in  celebration  of  Chi-« 

cage's  ten-day  trade  jubilee  and  in  honor  of  delegates  to  the  recent  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  convention  in  Washington,  heard  commercial  leaders  of  the  world 
appeal  for  mutual  understanding  of  diverse  viewpoints,    M.  Georges  Theunis,  presi- 
i  dent  of  the  International  Chamber  and  former  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  spoke  for 
'f  the  shortest  period  by  'introducing  a  resolution  omitted  at  the  Vifashington  meeting.' 
'Are  we  dovmheartod? '  was  M,  Theunis'   'resolution,'  and  his  hearers  thundered  'No.' 
With  that  he  concluded  his  speech. 
I  "Silas  H.  Strawnj  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

I  Cornmerce,  spoke  to  correct  a  'misunderstanding'  which  he  said  existed  throughout 
the  country  regarding  a  resolution  on  allied  war  debts  and  tariffs  passed  at  the 
Washington  convention.     'I  submit,'  he  said,  'that  the  attitude  of  the  American 
delegation  is  plain,  that  we  do  not  oppose  the  right  of  any  nation  to  ask  for  re- 
consideration of  its  war  debts  and  that  we  favor  adjustment  of  inequalities  in  all 

tariffs,  creating  embargoes  only  against  dumping  and  other  unfair  practices  ' 

Josef  Sachs,  Swedist  merchant  prince,  recomm.ended  that  national  debts  should  be  re- 
duced to  conform  to  the  present  value  of  money  as  an  antidote  for  restriction  cn 
competition,  and  that  all  trade  barriers  between  nations  be  removed,   'as  they  will 
accentuate  and  prolong  the  economic  crisis.'" 


EUROPEAN  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:     "Aristide  Briand's  scheme  for 

3C0NOMIC  PACT    replacing  the  German  Mittel-Europa  dream  with  a  comprehensive  Enro- 
PHOPOSAL  pean  economic  pact  was  presented  in  a  note  yesterday  to  all  the 

nations  represented  on  the  Pan-European  comii^ittee, .  • . .  The  plan  ap- 
pears to  be  threefold —  economic,  financial,  and  agrarian.     The  whole  economic 
structure  of  Europe  would  be  coordino.ted,  gradually  at  first  but  finally  reaching 
a  point  V7here  the  tariff  walls  would  be  lowered  and  other  drastic  measures  would 
oe  taken  until  Europe  functioned  as  an  economic  whole.     The  seventy  or  more  indus- 
trial cartels  which  are  actively  or  otherwise  in  existence  in  Eu-rope  would  be  taker 
as  a  basis  of  European  economic  stabilization,  while  the  financial  institutions, 
presumably  with  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Erench  capital,  would  operate^  in  the^ 
Dest  interests  of  Europe,  assisting  weal^er  States  in  need  of  money  to  reach  apposi- 
tion where  they  would  be  important  economic  units.     Tlie  depressed  agricultural 
States,  with  special  reference  to  those  along  the  Danube,  would  be  revived  by  meant 
of  a  carefully  worked-out  scheme  of  purchases  " 
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Section  2 

iustralia'H  Scientific  i\inerican  for  Jime  quotes  an  article  entitled  "Man^s 

■^rickly       Insect  Allies"  from  Illustrated  London  Hev/s  on  the  destruction  of  the 
year  prickly  pear  pest  in  Australia  "by  the  introduction  of  the  insect,  "Cacto- 

t^strac-     "blastis  cactoruni."    Ihe  article  says  in  part:     "Australia  has  "been  termed 
a  land  of  pests,  mostly  imported  from  other  countries.    Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  prickly  pear,  a  plant  of  Aiierican  origin  "belonging  to  the 
cactus  family  (Cactaceoe),  a  species  which  has  spread  over  50,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  is  Iciown  throughout 
Australia  as  the  pest  pear,  or  more  simply,   'the  pear'   (Opimtia  inermis) 

 Once  the  authorities  had  "become  aware  of  the  enormous  spread  of  the 

plant  and  its  devastating  properties,  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  it# 
A  Government  Prickly  Pear  Traveling  Commission  was  set  up,  which  traveled 
round  the  world  in  1912-0.4  studying  the  plant.    An  iiimiense  amount  of  in- 
formation was  obtained,  particularly  from  the  skilled  "botanists  of  the 
United  States.     Two  solutions  of  the  prohlem  presented  themselves.  The 

pear  could  either  he  economically  utilized,  or  it  must  he  eradicated  

Insect  enemies  of  plaiats  fall  into  two  classes —  those  which  live  on  a 
great  variety  and  are  termed  *  omnivorous  ve^'etarians, '  and  those  which 
live  only  on  a  single  tyj)e  of  plant  and  are  termed  ^ restricted  vegetar- 
ians.*   Obviously,  a  restricted  vegetarian  had  to  he  found. ....  Consequent- 
ly, in  seeking  a  'restricted  vegetarian'  which  would  prey  upon  tlie  pest 
pear  and  on  nothing  else,  the  greatest  caution  was  required.  'Biological 
control'  promised  the  only  hope  of  success,  hut  the  insect  itself  must  he 
completely  under  control;  must  do  its  work  and  then  die?    An  experimental 
station  was  sot  up,  and  insects  and  parasites  of  all  kinds  were  imported 
from  North  and  South  Anerica.     Prom  exhaustive  tests  there  emerged  a 
faint  ray  of  hope  in  the  shape  of  ' Cactohlastis  cectoruiiu*     Soon  this 
1  stout-hearted  little  insect  hegan  to  ho  regarded  as  Australia' s 'white 

hope 'in  the  fight  with  the  pear.    He  is  extraordinarily  prolific;  he  is  a 
most  accommodating  insect;  and  yet  he  is  very  particular  in  his  diet, and 
shows  a  marked  partiality  for  the  pear —  so  marked,  indeed,  that  he  will 
eat  nothing  else.    He  was  soon  acclimatized  and  has  heen  easily  estab- 
lished. ....  The  Commonwealth  Prickly  Pear  Board  and  the  Council  for  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research  now  helieve  that  the  end  is  in  sight. 
Nearly  lOOj^'OO  dollars  a  year  is  heing  spent  on  hehalf  of  Cactohlastis  in 
his  hc^^.le  \-it.h  the  pear,  and  he  is  winning  all  along  the  line.    The  war 
is  hei.i^:^  watched  wi-^h  intense  interest  throughout  Australia  and  hy  ento- 
mologists throughout  the  world. ...  .Only  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  2,500  eggs  were  brought  to  Australia  from  Uruguay.     The  consignment 
proved  an  im_mediate  success;  the  cateiioillars  thrived  on  the  pear  and  pro- 
duced  moths  that  deposited  100,000  eggs.     The  second  generation  yielded 
2.540,  :'.»0  eggs.     Tr-'om  October  1927  to  J^ine  19£'9.  in  queencland  alone,  in 
i                 che  ma^-n  pear  area,  220,000,000  eggs  were  liocrated  and  '.^liitributed,  and 
in  19^0  the  board  liberated  500,000,000  eggs<. , .  -  o The  havoc  which  Cacto- 
hlastis is  v/reaking  on  the  pear  is  marvelous  to  behold  " 

jT^rigation              An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Pai^-ior  for  May  7  says?     "Irrigation  ^ 
Oregon    farming  is  not  all  alike.     The  Wenatchee  apple  orchard  tract  has  one  kind 
of  irrigation  farming.     Tlie  one-cow  irrigated  pasture  oi  the  small  traci: 
in  Ada  County,  Ilaho,  is  another  kind  of  irrigation  farming.    Here  is 
Lake  County  in  Or-gon,  with  its  7,920  square  miles,  about  the  size  oi  tne 
State  of  New  Jersey,  having  another  kind  of  irrigation.    Of  the  5,100,000 
acres  of  land  in  Lake  County,  140,000  are  under  irrigation  The 
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iDalance  is  range  land,  partly  desert  and  partly  forest.    Now  as  to  irri- 
gation in  Lake  County*    Of  the  140,000  irrigated  acres,  about  100,000  are 
in  wild  hay  meadows,  and  about  half  of    the  remaining  40,000  is  used  for 
forage  crops.    Practically  99.5  per  cent  of  the  county  is  used  for  pro- 
duction of  forage,  either  pasture  or  hay.    Lake  County  irrigation  follows 
suite  " 

gpargo    on  John  Spargo  v;rites  on  "American  Individualism  Triumphant"  in 

;;onditicns  Nation^  s  Business  for  May.    He  says  in  part:     "  We  are  in  the  midst 

of  a  period  of  widespread  and  serious  depression.     Yet,  there  need  he  no 
despair.    As  surely  as  the  twigs  and  branches  testify  that  they  are  cer- 
tain to  produce  again  their  glory  of  leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit,  so  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  soil  of  our  national  life  is  preparing  a 
revival  of  prosperity.     Kie  increasing  boldness  and  vigor  of  the  seli- 
'  defense  of  American  industry  and  commerce  is  a  significant  and  encourag- 

ing indication  of  steady,  and  relatively  rapid,  economic  recovery.  The 
leaders  of  the  Nation*  s  economic  life  are  meeting  the  attacks  upon  our 
economic  system,  not  desperately  as  men  fighting  a  losing  battle,  but 
with  the  s-^iperb  a^idacity  of  men  confident  of  victory....." 
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